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At summer camp last month 56 teachers talked about their Christian faith 
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Me 


Glimpse of God 


It’s NOT SURPRISING that God sometimes may choose to reveal 
His presence through a little child. It happened to me. 

I had spent a sleepless night worrying about a problem. In the 
morning I snapped angrily at the family at breakfast, and rushed 
out of the house. I walked rapidly down the street mad at the 
family, mad at myself. 

Suddenly I became conscious of the sound of running feet. I 
turned to find six-year-old Kenneth, one of my Sunday school pupils, 
trying to catch up with me. 

“Hello, teacher!” he called with gladness in his voice. 

“Hello, Kenny,” I replied. “Aren’t you going the wrong way 
for school?” 

“Yes, but I just wanted to say hello to you.” 

A warm feeling came over me. Then I knew all would work 
out. For I] had just had a glimpse of God in the unexpected love 
in a small child’s eyes. —JACQUELINE E. STANGE 
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COVER PICTURE. Teachers from public and private schools were invited last month to meet 
at a church leadership camp, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware (eastern Pennsylvania), for a week 
of discussion. Under skilled leadership they considered the meaning of the Christian faith 


in relation with their vocation. (See story in "The Lutheran" on Sept. 13.) 
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Church paper suppressed in Hungary 

The end came last month for the lead- 
ing weekly paper of the Lutheran Church 
in Hungary. Us Harancszo closed due to 
“the circumstances of ecclesiastical press 
policy.” A Lutheran paper, Evangelikus 
Elet, which follows the Communist propa- 
ganda line, will be permitted to continue 
publication. 

No open criticism of the attitudes of 
Communist-front Lutherans had been 


printed in Uj Harangszo since Sept. 19, 
1948, when Bishop Lajos Ordass had 
been arrested in Budapest. At that time 
the paper was banned and was not per- 
mitted to resume publication until a Com- 
munist was added to the staff. 

But an undertone of anxiety regarding 


the Communist threat to freedom of the 
church has been evident in Uj Harangszo. 
In early summer it printed much of 2 
speech on church affairs made by Joseph 
Revai, Communist leader in the Hunga- 
rian government. (Translation of thi: 
speech and of Uj Harangszo’s comment: 
appeared in THE LUTHERAN of Aug. 2.) 
The Revai speech, said Uj Harangzso: 
foreshadowed that “a very significan 


, change seems to be approaching” in rela 


tions of the Communist government an 
the Hungarian Christianity. “Our churc! 
can well recognize its present positio 
from this speech,” the paper said. 

Revai had said that Communist part 
members and industrial workers shoul 
be taught that “the parent who sends hi 
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Outdoor preaching in U.S. sector of Berlin draws big crowds this sumin® 
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_ child to religious instruction in most cases 
«gives him into the hands of the enemies 
of peace, to the hands of the agents of 
imperialist war-mongers.” Leaders in the 
Communist party “should not take part 
in religious services and should educate 
and instruct their wives in Communist 
ideology,” Revai had said. 


Membership figures from Hungary 
Lutheran church members in Hungary 
number 459,357, according to mid-sum- 
mer reports. There are 490 active pas- 
- tors. Listed as “retired” are Dr. Lajos 
Ordass and Dr. Sandor Vargha, who were 
released from prison in May. 
Seven pastors listed as “active” are not 
_ permitted to engage in parish ministry. 
_ Two, Dr. Andrew Keken and the Rev. 
George Kendeh, are in a concentration 
camp at Kistarcsa because they opposed 
Communist influence in the church. 


IN THE PARK 


There are 88 students in the Lutheran 
theological seminary at Sopron. 


Argument about Vatican ambassador 

Since Aug. 10 the “Letters of the 
Editor” section of the Washington Post 
had simmered with statements endorsing 
or opposing a U.S. diplomatic representa- 
tive to the Vatican. 

The Post had said Aug. 10 that “those 
who are familiar with the operations of 
diplomacy know very well that matters 
frequently arise upon which consultation 
with the leadership of the Catholic church 
is either necessary or desirable.” 

As things stand now, these consulta- 
tions are held, said the Post, “indirectly 
and unofficially and often through the 
mediacy of members of the American 
hierarchy. But it would be far more sat- 
isfactory on all counts if they were held 
directly with the Pope himself.” 


4 In Baltimore, Maryland, services were held in five parks each Sunday 
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Cardinal Spellman of the archdiocese 


of New York was among letter-writers 
who commended the Post for its edi- 
torial. He wrote this month that “no 
argument stronger than ‘prejudice’ can be 
found for not sending a minister to the 
Holy See.” 

Replying to Cardinal Spellman, Holton 
R. Small of Hyattsville, Md., asked the 
Post this month, ““Why doesn’t the Cath- 
olic Church confess that it wants to fatten 
—to the detriment of other religions— 
at the trough of political prestige? .. . 
Why don’t our professional politicians 
confess that their interest in the “Mission 
to the Vatican” stems from their fear of 
the Vatican’s influence over its followers 
within America?” 


Episcopalians report conversions 

This month the Protestant Episcopal 
periodical, the Living Church, had added 
up the number of adult Roman Catholics 
who became Episcopalians in the last 10 
years. The total is 26,242. 

Accurate information was available in 
‘some dioceses, and in others the numbers 
were estimated. From 1940 to 1944 there 
were 10,501 Roman Catholics received 
into Episcopalian churches, and from 
1945 to 1949, 15,741. The numbers do 
“not include children, or adults received 
by confirmation. 

Fourteen Roman Catholic priests had 
become clergymen of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in 10 years. “Many of the 
bishops stated,” said the Living Church, 
“that they had many Roman priests ap- 
plying to them for admission.” Because 
of difficulties in checking their records, 
their applications were not accepted. 

In 1947 United Lutheran congrega- 
tions reported that 1948 Roman Catholics 
had been received into membership in 
one year, and 631 United Lutherans be- 
came Roman Catholics. Most Protestant 
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churches report an increasing number of 
converts from Roman Catholicism, al- | 
though accurate records are seldom kept. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONARY 

Miss Elfriede Hartig was commissioned 
this month by Dr. S. White Rhyne of the 
ULC Parish and Church School Board as 
an educational missionary for the Canada 
Synod. She will conduct Sunday-school- 
by-mail for people in remote areas. Miss 
Eleanore Gillstrom has a similar position 
in western Canada 


Religion) in college 

Religion will be a major subject in 1951 
at New York University’s Washingtor: 
Square College, Dean Thomas Clark Pol 
lock stated this month. 

“College students,” the dean said, “ar- 
showing an increasing interest in the stud™, 
of religion. Many of the best liberal art 
colleges are making more provisions for 
its study than they did a few years ago.’ 

Dr. F. W. A. Bosch, a Presbyteriay 
minister, had conducted a Bible course ¢ 
Southwest State College in Springfiele 
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_ Missouri, for 10 years. President of 
- Southwest, Dr. Roy Ellis, asked Attorney 
General J. E. Taylor to give an opinion 
on the legality of the course. 

Judge Taylor’s ruling this month was 
that the Bible lectures violate the first 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

Observers worried that Judge Taylor’s 
verdict was broad enough to affect any 
state school which had placed the teaching 
of religion in its curriculum. 

Southwest President Ellis has conferred 
with the Greene County Baptist Associa- 
tion, which has already hired a dean to 
teach Bible courses off-campus. 


_ ALC advised to vote "no" 

“No” should be the answer of the 
American Lutheran Church to the ques- 
tion of whether it favors merger of the 
eight churches of the National Lutheran 
Council. This answer is recommended by 
the ALC committee which has been re- 
sponsible for studying problems of Lu- 
theran unity. 

The ALC convention, to be held Oct. 
5-12, will be asked to endorse further 
study of a merger with the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. Doors should 
be held open, says the ALC committee, 
for the Augustana Church and Lutheran 
Free Church also to enter the proposed 
three-church merger. 

_ A negative answer is advised by the 
_ ALC committee on the question of trans- 
‘forming the National Lutheran Council 
into a federation. 

Decision was taken last month at a con- 
- vention of the Danish Lutheran Church 
| that “one evening at the 1951 convention 
- be devoted to a discussion of the question 
of affiliation with the United Lutheran 
_ Church in America.” A booklet explain- 
ing advantages and disadvantages of 
_ merger with the ULC will be distributed 
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among the church members, who will be 
asked to make written statements of their 
attitude on the question. 


Ten per cent in parochial schools 
One-tenth of the grade-school and 
high-school pupils in the United States 
are enrolled this fall in parochial and pri- 
vate schools, reports the U.S. Office of 
Education. Total number is about 
3,500,000. Roman Catholics expect , 
3,346,300 enrollment in 11,000 schools. ~ 
Roman Catholics were opening 21 new 
schools in the Los Angeles area this 
month, said Archbishop Francis Mc- 
Intyre. Three new high schools and 18 
grade schools had been constructed. 
Seventy thousand pupils are enrolled in 
more than 200 schools in the archdiocese. 
In a ten-county area centering around 
Philadelphia, Roman Catholics enrolled 
164,000 pupils in 360 schools—10,000 
more than a year ago. Of 140 parishes in 
the city, all but 10 have parochial schools. 


Bus problem again 

The opening day of school in Ohio was 
the opening day in the old argument about 
transporting parochial school pupils in 
public school buses. 

An Ohio ruling states that it is illegal 
to transport parochial school pupils on 
public-financed buses. School board of- 
ficials in Avon, near Cleveland, ordered 
their bus drivers not to pick up parochial 
school pupils. One driver refused. “Ill 
pick them up even if I lose my job,” he 
said. 

In New York state, where free bus 
service is given to parochial school pupils, 
a Long Island public school district was 
ordered to pay the costs of transporting 
local children to parochial schools in 
near-by communities. In New Hyde Park 
(Long Island), one Roman Catholic par- 
ish has no school. Children go to school 
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in Flaral Park and Manhasset. The pub- 
lic school district must pay the transpor- 
tation bill, said an officer of the’state edu- 
cation department. 


Bishop wants to be president 

To the general assembly of the Church 
of God, small Protestant denomination, 
Bishop A. Tomlinson announced this 
month that he is a candidate for the pres- 
idency of the United States in 1952. He 
wants the united support of Democrats 
and Republicans. 

A prophecy of his father, A. J. Tomlin- 
son, founder of the Church of God, was 
that “governments of this world will be- 
come so corrupt that the nations will ask 
for the Church of God to take over.” 

National secretary of the denomination, 
the Rev. Oliver Mills, commented to Pres- 
idential Candidate Tomlinson, “I remem- 
ber hearing your father say . . . the na- 
tions would call upon the Church of God. 
... I really felt, according to the Scrip- 
tures, that they would come to you, not 
you to them. Maybe I’m behind a little.” 


Finns send gifts to Truman 

President Harry Truman was presented 
this month with a facsimile copy of a 
first edition of the Bible in the Finnish 
language, dated 1642, a gift of the Lu- 
theran Church of Finland. 

Mr. Truman also received a desk for 
reading the Bible, an easy-chair, and a 
crucifix. The gifts were “a token of grat- 
itude” to the American people for help 
given Finland. 

Specific aid from America mentioned 
in a prepared statement was a million- 
dollar gift from the National Lutheran 
Council, but U.S. citizens have sent food 
and clothing as well. 


Brevities 
The Lord’s Prayer should be cut out of 
a stage show being performed in England, 


a government official ruled this month. 
In a musical show entitled “Band Wagon,” 
the prayer was sung against a cathedral 
background and was “received with en- 
thusiasm,” the producers said. | 

The Lord Chamberlain, who censors 
British theatrical performances, said the — 
Lord’s Prayer “is not considered suitable © 
for inclusion in a revue.” 


A “tragic” slow-down of the displaced — 
persons resettlement process must be ~ 
overcome if the resettlement program pro-— 
vided by the new United States DP Law © 
is to be fully carried out. This was stated 
by Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, executive secre- 
tary of the Division of Welfare of the 
National Lutheran Council. ; 

He said the resettlement process has 
slowed to a “mere trickle” after reaching — 
a peak last fall. Thé number of visas 
issued to immigrants for the United States © 
has dropped to a “tragic low,” he asserted. 
Only about half the number available, 
2,800 to 3,000 visas per week, are being 
used. In June chartered ships were can- 
celed by IRO because not enough DPs 
had been cleared for emigration. 


Germany should be permitted by the. 
occupation powers to send a diplomatic 
representative to the Vatican, Roman 
Catholics said this month. They said 
Germany, “with over 25 million Cath- 
olics, should be allowed to maintain rep- 
resentation with the Holy See.” 


Trinity Reformed Church in Newark, 
New Jersey, had its annual visit from 
wasps this month. For five years, in early 
September, about 5,000 come out of the 
ground and swarm around the church. Se 
far no one has been stung. * 
the churchgoers has been stung,” 
Entomologist Francis J. Bartel, “it means 
that they’re fortunate, or that the wasps 
have no desire to be irreverent.” 
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2 Can trade break Arab-Israeli barriers? 
DECISION OF AMERICAN manufacturers 
to make cars in the Near East raises 
acutely once again the question of 
whether hatred between Arabs and 
Israelis will permit the mutual trade 
which both need for their own pros- 
perity. 

Two manufacturers contemplate opera- 
tions in Israel. Kaiser-Frazer is setting 
up at Haifa an assembly plant worth 
$2,500,000 to produce 6,000 cars a year. 

General Motors has declared its intention 
to produce low-priced automobiles in 
Israel, 

Ford, which already has successful 
plants in Israel, has been authorized by 
Egypt to build two assembly plants near 
Alexandria for mass production of trucks 
and sedans. ‘These are expected to start 
operation soon. 

Even though the cars are American, 
Arab states will refuse to buy them if as- 
sembled in Israel, an Arab League official 
told O. M. Marashian, Worldover Press 
correspondent at Cairo. While the Arabs 
greatly need transportation, manufactur- 
ers in Israel will have to sell largely in 
their own country, Turkey, Greece, and 
Cyprus. 

This does not greatly bother them, ac- 
cording to a report by the Worldover 
Press correspondent at Tel Aviv, Victor 
B. Fried. A leading director of Kaiser- 
Frazer, when asked about Arab boycott 
threat, replied: “Tell them I don’t need 

their market. And if they want my goods, 
they will have to approach me.” 

To save her dollars, Egypt is encourag- 
‘ing the import of British, French, and 
Italian cars. What appears to be shaping 
up, therefore, is an industrial and trade 
arrangement which accepts the main- 
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tenance of two air-tight compartments 
as permanent. 

The Arab boycott was brought up 
again at an Arab League meeting in Cairo 
last spring. Marashian summarizes the 


‘Arab point of view this way: 


“By maintaining a tight blockade 
around Israel, Arab politicians hope to 
keep the new state at an economic dis- 
advantage for many years. The chances 
of economic co-operation between Arab 
states and Israel are thus very dim, even 
if a final peace agreement is signed be- 
tween them. 

“Israel, though equipped with tech- 
nical know-how from Europe and Amer- 
ica, is short of foodstuffs. In the Arab 
view, she would like to export industrial 
products, machinery and medicine to 
other Near East states in exchange for 
farm and dairy produce. Israel has fre- 
quently declared her intention of bringing 
the Arab economic blockade to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations.” 

On the other hand, Fried reports from 
Israel: 

“There is a boycott. No one can deny 
this. But your correspondent has been 
told by Israel economists that the effect of 
this boycott is not serious. To be sure, 
this country is interested in buying cheap 
food from her neighbors. The poor Arab 
peasants will do almost anything to sell 
to them. Hence there can be no question 
of an absolute blockade. Smuggling does 
go on, and that can never be changed by 
an Arab League meeting. 

“The only trump card of the Arabs 
seems to be the Suez Canal—but there 
are many routes to Israel, and it cannot 
yet be revealed how Israel gets her goods. 

“King Abdullah of Jordan, another 
country which the Arabs from time to 
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time threaten with a boycott, is certainly 
interésted in trade with Israel. But should 
other Arab states close their borders to 
him, they would only compel the king to 
acquire use of the port of Haifa at any 
cost. Then Israel would become Jordan’s 
sole supplier. 

“Tsrael, therefore, does not take boy- 
cott talk too seriously. At least, there is no 
tendency on her part to come to terms 
with the Arabs because of the economic 
pinch, though food is short and life 
austere. 

“Hundreds of new settlements per 
year, tens of thousands of new immi- 
grants monthly, and the motto “work 
and pray” are the Israeli answers to Arab 
boycott. These people in Israel will ‘take 
it—as they have for 2,000 years.” 


Trieste watches Korea 

TrRIESTE.—Although this little Free 
Territory is far from the Korean battle- 
fields, it is still hanging uncertainly be- 
tween East Europe and West. And like 
Korea, it is divided into two Zones— 
Zone A, occupied by the British and 
Americans, and Zone B, administered by 
Yugoslavia. 

Thus the Triestines feel strongly what 
is happening in Korea. In coffee houses 
and wineshops, Korea inevitably crops 
up in all the conversations. The language 
may be Italian, or Slovene, or Croat. Or 
perhaps Austrian-German, or even Eng- 
lish. A group may consist of Allied sol- 
diers, or of shipyard and dock workers, 
or of Slavic farmers down from the hills. 
There is little shouting or arm-waving. 
The discussions are serious. 

Since the Korean. outbreak, the Voice 
of America, which is broadcast over 
Trieste Radio, has many more listeners 
than before. Newspapers are sold out in 
a hurry. It seems as though the Triestines 
were weighing their chances. 
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World progress briefs 


When the United Nations forces are 
finally victorious in Korea, the Trieste 
folk, in the main, will let out a deep sigh. 
At the moment they are holding their 
breath. Tito’s change of attitude toward 
Russia is somewhat reassuring, for Trieste 
is protected by this. Russia cannot use! 


the same tactics as in Korea without first 
taking Yugoslavia, by one means or an-) 
other, back into the Cominform orbit. 
and once again bringing the Iron Curtain 


to the Trieste frontier. 


KasHMir. Sheikh Abdullah, premier 
of Kashmir, told a meeting of 100,000 
Moslems at Srinagar that his governmen® 
was determined to fulfill his pledges of 
land reform. Recent agrarian reforms. 
already put through, have won wide ap~ 
proval. These changes toward a more: 
democratic ownership by peasant farmers. 
Sheikh Abdullah declared, must be made 
“in the interest of the oppressed anc’ 
downtrodden.” 

IN SWITZERLAND, the federal govern: 
ment caused a world-wide furore some 
weeks ago when it.urged householders tc 
lay in stocks of .food and other com 
modities. The move was widely inter- 
preted as a sign of imminent war. 

So slow were the people to respond! 
however, that a second appeal was neces: 
sary, without much better results. Reasor 
for the/poor response was the belief o 
many Swiss that the request was largely 
made to stimulate trade and give a slug 
gish economy a “shot in the arm.” 

IN GERMANY, a new “miracle drug, 
Conteben, which brings about remarkabl> 
cures of tuberculosis in mouth, throat ans 
intestines, is being made available in th» 
East Zone by the German Protestary 
Church. Gifts by American Lutheran 
support the distribution, 

—WORLDOVER PRESS REPORTS 
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_ ENFORCEMENT OF HUMAN RIGHTS on a 
_ world scale is hard to achieve. The UN 
Human Rights Commission had com- 
_ pleted its work on the International Cov- 
- enant on Human Rights and submitted it 
to the Economic and Social Council 

~ (ECOSOC) for transmission to the Gen- 
_ eral Assembly. ECOSOC decided that in 
_ view of the divergent viewpoints on many 
_ issues, another year should be allowed 
_ for wider study. 5 
The draft Covenant will be presented 

_ to the General Assembly this fall for the 
: discussion of basic principles. It will then 
_ be submitted to the member governments 
_ for comment. The Human Rights Com- 
- mission will consider these suggestions in 
detail at its 1951 meeting, for final action 


_ by the General Assembly later in the year. 


The Covenant 
THE HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT is a 


sequel to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted in 1948. That 
was the first international statement de- 
_ fining human rights and freedoms. But it 
_had no provision for enforcement of its 
standards. That was left for the Covenant, 
a miulti-lateral treaty which would be 
binding on countries which ratified it. 
The Covenant confines itself to the 
basic civil and political rights. It does 
not deal with the social and economic 
Tights, the statement of which made the 
Declaration a unique document. The 
rights which the Covenant proposes to 
_ enforce are such fundamental concerns as 
protection against torture, slavery, or 
arbitrary arrest; right to have a fair and 
_ public trial, and to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty; freedom of religion, 
_ expression, assembly, and association. 
Rights and freedoms such as these have 
a familiar ring to American ears. They 
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HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT 


have been woven into the fabric of our 
national thinking. But in many countries . 
of the world, they are not at all taken for 
granted, and guaranteeing them by inter- 
national agreement is a big step to take. 


Implementation 

THE MAIN DIFFERENCE of viewpoint, 
however, does not center around these 
basic rights. The arguments arise mainly 
over the matter of enforcement. Ratify- 
ing nations agree to insure these rights to 
all individuals in their territory without 
distinction as to race, color, sex, religion, 
political opinion, or social or economic 
status. The Covenant does not auto- 
matically become the law of the land. 
But the ratifying government agrees to 
enact such legislation as is necessary for 
enforcement. 

Complaints as to violations of. these 
rights may be made only by nations which 
have ratified the Covenant. They will be 
considered by a permanent Human Rights 
Committee elected by the co-operating 
governments. The Committee will offer 
its services as mediator to the disputing 
governments. If other remedies fail, it 
will study the facts and make an impar- 
tial report to be published by the United 
Nations. 

Still to be decided is the basis on ~ 
which the Covenant may be ratified by a 
“federal state’ such as the U.S., where 
law enforcement powers are divided be- 
tween the national government and the 
constituent states. The U.S. proposes an 
additional article providing that such 
countries may guarantee those rights 


- which are appropriate for federal action, 


and agree to call the attention of the states 

to the need for enforcement of those 

rights which are within their jurisdiction. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


A THOUSAND IN ATLANTA 


By JOHN R. BROKHOFF 


In five years a congregation added 1,000 to its membership, 


in the deep South where there aren't many Lutherans 


“PRAISE GOD FROM WHOM all blessings 
flow” was sung with new meaning and 
vigor by members of Redeemer Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia, one Sunday morning 
this past summer. At the second service 
of the morning, the 1,000th new member 
was received into the congregation. 

The 1,000th was one of the 1,015 new 
* members welcomed during the past five 
years. With the Doxology the congrega- 
tion expressed its thanks to God for the 
work of soul-saving He accomplished 
through them. 

Who are these 1,000 people? Their 
names range from A to Z. They are pri- 
marily middle-class people. Some are pro- 
fessional—four physicians, a Ph.D., eight 
nurses, 10 college professors, a lawyer. . . 

Among the group are managers of 
stores and industries, auditors and public 
accountants, an owner of a transit sys- 
tem, sports writer for the daily newspaper, 
government officials, and the advertising 
manager of one of the South’s largest de- 
partment stores. All are people with 
means and talent who formerly were un- 
churched in Atlanta. 

Where did these people come from? 
Two hundred sixty had belonged to no 
church. They were won from the world. 
Fifty-eight were baptized. One hundred 
forty-four confirmed, among whom were 
14 Roman Catholics .-. . 58 were received 
by renewal of faith. ~ 


THE REMAINING 740 were received by 
letter of transfer—497 transferred from 
Lutheran churches from almost every 
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state. Almost every branch of the Lu- 
theran church is represented. More than 
35 came from the Missouri Synod . . . 86. 
Methodists, 72 Baptists, 31 Presbyterians,. 
and 13 Episcopalians were among the 
transfers. ’ 
* Many non-Lutherans joined through 
marrying a Lutheran. Some found the 
Lutheran church a neutral church when 
both husband and wife belonged to dif- 
ferent non-Lutheran churches. Several 
Catholics who were not in good standing 
because of having married Protestants 
adopted Redeemer as their church home. 

In Atlanta, Lutherans comprise but 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the popula~ 
tion. It is our conviction that evangelism 
must not be confined to seeking only new-. 
comer Lutherans to the city. Anyone: 
without a local church home becomes &: 
prospect for church membership, 

A questionnaire was sent to each of the 
1,000 new members still living in the city 
to learn what attracted them to Redeemer 
to learn something of their spiritual con 
dition, and to receive their suggestions fou 
improving our church. 

Of the 193 who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire, 111 indicated they pray always 
63 occasionally . . . 114 worship every 
Sunday, 33 monthly . . . 61 of the 190 
tithe, and 71 have tithing as a goal. . 
44 have family devotions . . . 81 receiv: 
the Lord’s Supper monthly and a like 
number occasionally. 

Sixty of the 193 read THE LUTHERAD 
regularly, 81 occasionally. (THE Lu 
THERAN is provided each new family for 
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"has meant to these people. 


i New MEMBER NUMBER 1,000 
A man from Wisconsin 


a year by the congregation.) Nine won 
35 new members, one helped to win 25. 


STATISTICS CANNOT TELL what joining 
Mrs. A’s 
_ friends say that since joining the church 
} she is a different person. Mrs. A. has con- 
 fessed that since becoming a Christian she 
has found a new purpose in living. 

Family B—consisting of a Catholic 
' father and an Episcopalian mother and 
_ three unbaptized children—joined our 
church. Mrs. B. told the pastor that an 
entirely new atmosphere of love and peace 
‘prevails in their home now. 

Non-Lutheran Protestants are often 


| impressed with the liturgy and devotional 


atmosphere of our church. A Baptist 
family happened to come to a wedding 
at Redeemer. They were so impressed 
with the atmosphere that they came to 
worship the following Sunday to see if the 
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{ same spirit prevailed at a regular service. 


They found it did. Some months later 


| _ they joined the church. 
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How, YOU ASK, were so many people 
persuaded to join this church? It is cer- 
tain that they did not knock on the front 


‘door and ask to be admitted. As Jesus 


sought the lost sheep, these people had to 
be visited and interested in the Kingdom. 

The work was done, week by week, 
over the past five years by a group of 30 
men and women known as the Brothers 
and Sisters of St. Andrew. Each Monday 
they met to give reports and secure new 
names of prospects. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF problems in every 
church is to get members to do this work 
of visitation. The difficulty is probably 
due to the fact that the average member 
is afraid to do it. He feels he does not 
know enough about the Bible. He does 
not like to ask a person if he is saved. He 
does not feel capable of converting a soul. 

The lay evangelists of Redeemer are 
told not to try to explain the Bible, or to 
discuss theology, or to attempt to convert 
the prospect. Their primary job is to make 
friends of the prospects and to persuade 
them to come to church. 

When that is accomplished the visitor 
turns the prospect over to the pastor to 
complete the process and to receive the 
decision to join. 

Who are these people who visit? Most 
of them are new members themselves, 
who found so much satisfaction in the 
church that they want to share the bless- 
ings with people such as they themselves 
once were. Among the Brothers and Sis- 
ters of St. Andrew are all types of indiv- 
iduals. One man is manager of a steel 
company. Another is a mechanic in a 
garage. A mother of twins gets a baby- 
sitter while she calls one afternoon each 
week on prospects. Another woman 
drives her Cadillac to win a poor DP 
family and brings the family to church 
every Sunday. Anyone can do the work 
of an evangelist if the will is there. 
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EVANGELISM pervades the entire con- 
gregation. Teachers and leaders hand the 
names of prospects to the church office. 


Members invite unchurched people to 


worship. The 1,000th new member hap- 
pened to be an unchurched Episcopalian 
from Wisconsin and his wife, a Presby- 
terian from Florida. Neither liked the 
other’s church. It happened that Mr. 
Prospect incidentally met a Redeemerite 
each Saturday as they washed their cars 
in an apartment garage. Church was 
mentioned and Mr. and Mrs. Prospect 
came to church with the Redeemerite to 
see if they would like it. They joined. 

A Roman Catholic physician joined 
more than a year ago. In his clinic he 
found that the technician was a dissatisfied 
Catholic. Her husband was baptized as a 
Catholic, received instruction, but refused 
confirmation. The doctor asked the cou- 
ple to come to his Young Married Cou- 
ples’ Club and to worship. Because of his 
interest and invitation, they were con- 
firmed. Evangelism is everybody’s job. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS of win- 
ning the unchurched is the Adult Cate- 
chetical Class, held three times each year 
for seven Sunday evenings prior to the 
reception of new members. Prospects are 
asked by the lay evangelists to come and 
hear the pastor explain the history, teach- 
ings and work of the Lutheran Church. 

It is emphasized that there is no obliga- 
tion to join the church at the end of the 
course. Practically all of the 1,000 mem- 
bers received this instruction. As a re- 
sult of the classes, many have become 
tithers. They have a new understanding 
of the work and purpose of the church. 
They gain a new appreciation of the 
meaning of the gospel. 

Strangely enough, Lutherans who come 
for a refresher course express greater ap- 
preciation than others. The adult class 
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provides the congregation with an in- 
formed membership, and an informed 
membership is usually active. 


THE SECRET OF REDEEMER’S evangel- 
ism program is the conviction that there 
is no more important work a Christian - 
can do than win others to Christ. To win- 
sinners and seek new members is more 
important than being a councilman, With- 
out members the council would not have- 
anyone to govern. 

It is more important than teaching, be- 
cause without members there would be no- 
one to teach. New members usually mean 
new enthusiasm, new ideas, new leaders, 
and more sacrificial stewardship. Evan- 
gelism is central. It is indispensable to. 
Christ and the growth of the church. 

While Redeemer has stressed evangel- 
ism, it has not forgotten the necessity also’ 
of planting mission congregations. Dur- 
ing the past five years Redeemer organ- 
ized a branch Brotherhood and Mission- 
ary Circle in Marietta, Ga. In behalf of 
more than 50 Lutherans of Marietta 
Redeemer appealed to the Board off 
American Missions through the president 
of synod to establish a mission congrega-- 
tion in Marietta. Redeemer’s council has: 
officially approved the project and agreec! 
to give support to the new church. 


WHAT HAPPENED at Redeemer can hap- 
pen anywhere. A doubled membership 
means two morning services each Sunday 
to accommodate the increased number o* 
worshipers. The annual congregation 
budget increases. It means double powe» 
to extend the Kingdom. 

Since only 53 per cent of American 
are church members, doubling the presen 
membership of America’s churches im 
1950 would win America for Christ thi 
year. The place to begin winning Americe 
is in the lay visitation evangelism pro: 
gram of your own congregation. 
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1 WEpNEsDAy, Oct. 4. 10 a.M. The Holy 

~» Communion. In St. John’s Church, 

Des Moines. Sermon by President 

_ ‘Franklin Clark Fry. 

_ WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 o'clock. (All 
business sessions are in the KRNT 
Radio Theater, 10th street and Pleas- 
ant avenue, Des Moines. There is 
seating space for a large number of 
visitors.) Reception of Synod of New 
Jersey into ULC membership. Reports 
of officers. Election of officers. Report 

of Executive Board. 

} WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:45. Report of 

Commissions on Hymnal and Liturgy. 

_ Among speakers will be Dr. Samuel 

; Salzmann of the American Lutheran 

Church, Dr. Lawrence N. Field of the 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, Dr. Con- 

P rad Bergendoff of the Augustana Lu- 

if theran Church. Continuation of Re- 

port of Executive Board. 

THURSDAY MORNING, 8:45. Memorial 
Service. Report of Committee on Faith 
and Life. Report of Executive Board. 

_ THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2. Proposal to 
enter membership of National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA. Report of Commission to the 
Federal Council of the Churches. Ex- 
ecutive Board report. 

_ THURSDAY EVENING, 7 o'clock. Dinner. 

Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 

Stewardship. Tickets may be sold to 

visitors. Speaker, Mr. Frank Egner, 

president of Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

_ FRIDAY MORNING, 8:45. Laymen’s Move- 

ment report. Premiere of new stew- 

ardship film, For Good or Evil. Report 


af 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Condensed program of convention of United Lutheran 
Church in America, Oct. 4-12. 


Visitors are invited 


_of Board of Social Missions. Elections 
for membership on boards and agen- 
cies. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2. Report of Board » 
of American Missions. Board of Dea- 
coness Work. 

FRIDAY EVENING, 7.45. Assembly, “The 
World Work of Lutherans.” Speakers: 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, executive sec- 
retary of Lutheran World Federation, 
Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, executive sec- 
retary of National Lutheran Council 
Commission on the Younger Churches 
and Orphaned Missions, the Rev. Paido 
Tua Sarumpaet of the Batak Church, 
Sumatra, Mr. Fuad Nucho of Pales- 
tine. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 8:45. Report of 
Women’s Missionary Society. Board of 
Education. Report on CHEY appeal. 

SAFURDAY AFTERNOON. Outing at State 
Fair Grounds. 

SUNDAY MORNING, 11. The Service, St. 
John’s Church. Consecration of four 
student deaconesses. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 3:30. “Men for the 
Ministry.” A public meeting in KRNT 
Radio Theater. 

SUNDAY EVENING, 8. Youth Program, ar- 
ranged by Luther League of America, 
St. John’s Church. 

MONDAY MORNING, 8:45. Report of Lu- 
ther League. Parish and Church School 
Board. Commission on revision of 
titles of officers of ULCA. Elections. 

MOonpbAyY AFTERNOON, 2. Report of Board 
of Publication. American Bible So-' 
ciety. 

MONDAY EVENING, 7:45. Foreign Mis- 
sions Service. Commissioning of four 
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foreign missionaries. Greetings from 
six ‘mission fields. 

TUESDAY MORNING, 8:45. . Report of 
Board of Foreign Missions. Board of 
Deaconess Work (continued from Oct. 
6). Committee on President’s Report. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2. Report of Com- 
mittee on Relations to Lutheran Church 
Bodies in America. Commission to Na- 
tional Committee. Canadian National 
Committee, Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. World Council of Churches. Ad- 
dress by the Rev. Robert S. Bilheimer, 
program secretary for North America, 
World Council of Churches, 

TUESDAY EVENING, 7:45. Commission of 


Man With An Idea 


By DUANE VALENTRY 


Adjudication. Committee on Memo- 
rials. Committee on place of next con- 
vention. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 8:45. Report of 
Board of Pensions. Report of Execu- 
tive Board on 1952-53 budget. a] 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2. Report on 
budget. Committee on Church Papers. | 
Brotherhood. Church Music. Church 
Statistics. E 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:45. Investment 
Commission. Publicity. 

THURSDAY MORNING, 8:45. Address on 

; evangelism, Dr. Paul Scherer. Unfin- 
ished business. Adjournment. 


James Friedrich believed movies could be effective in teaching 


the Bible, so he went to 


THE MOVIE WAS OVER. It had been 
good—A Certain Nobleman—and the 
children in the Sunday school room were 
unusually quiet as they began to gather 
up lesson books and shuffle toward the 
door. 

“Well, Tommy,” said one grownup to 
a sober seven-year-old, engrossed in his 
thoughts, “what did you learn from the 
picture?” 

Tommy shook his tousled head from 
side to side. 

“Tl tell you .. .” he said emphatically, 
“you just better know God before you 
get into any trouble!” 


LitTLeE Tommy is one of many thou- 
sands of youngsters who are getting a 
better idea of the meaning of his lessons 
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work to make the movies himself 


from the showing of movies in his Sun- 
day school. Like others, he’s learning that 
God is a very real and actual presence in 
his life. 

Cathedral Films, founded by the Rev. 
James K, Friedrich, an Episcopalian min- 
ister from Red Wing, Minn., is the largest 
distributor of films for Sunday school use. 
It is a non-profit organization which pro- 
duces motion pictures from the Bible. The 
pictures are faithful productions of the 
Bible stories done without “slant” toward 
the various denominations which use 
them. 

Walking a middle line of truth, these: 
films have served the Protestant Episcopal! 
Church, United Lutheran Church, the: 
Catholic Church, and many others. Wher-- 
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JAMES K. FRIEDRICH 
A movie screen is his pulpit 


ever the films have been shown, they have 
raised church attendance. 

The man responsible for Cathedral 
Films—youngish, alert, clear-eyed James 
Friedrich, is not surprised that the pic- 
tures his company turns out wield tremen- 
dous power for good. He always knew 
they would. 


Back IN 1939 when he arrived in 
Hollywood, he tried to interest the major 
movie studios in making pictures based 
on the Bible. For years the idea had been 
building within him ... that the Bible was 
the greatest of all literature and people 


would pay money to see good films based 


‘upon it. Furthermore, had not the old 


film King of Kings been showing con- 
tinuously throughout the world since it 
had been made . . . and drawing record 
crowds wherever it was shown? It was 
clear to the clergyman from Red Wing 


that people wanted pictures about re- 


ligion. 

But he was in for a surprise from 
Hollywood. “The Bible isn’t box-office,” 
they told him. 
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Vainly he tried argument after argu- 
ment. His words fell on deaf ears. In 
desperation, he offered a last suggestion. 
“Tl make the pictures and you let me 
use your national film-releasing organiza- 
tions!” 

“NO!” was the conclusive rejoinder, 
proving that few film companies will risk 
experimenting with types of pictures that 
do not plainly indicate profits. 


Many AN IDEA has faded in the face of 
such opposition. But the Creator of all 
right ideas chooses His instruments well 
. . . defeat was not in the plans of this 
churchman who wanted to be a producer. 

James Friedrich believes intensely that 
God does help those who help themselves 

. . a cliche, perhaps, but forever freshly 
proven by those who ask God’s help and 
then get to work. 

Friedrich took a $100,000 inheritance 
he had received, plowed it under to form 
his own production company which he 
named Cathedral Films. Once, on a 
round-the-world trip, he had made such 
good use of his life-long hobby of photog- 
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raphy that a 16-millimeter photographic 
record of the trip, Cairo to Karnak, suc- 
cessfully sold to one of the country’s 
largest distributors. This camera-con- 
sciousness he brought to bear for Cathe- 
dral Films. Other sincere believers in the 
idea joined with him—John T. Coyle, as 
director, others to act, work out cos- 
tuming, locales, scripts. 

Those first pictures, technically excel- 
lent then as they are today, were shown 
to five children—two of them Mr. Fried- 
rich’s own—in a back-yard Sunday school 
of his Valley home. ‘It was during the war 
—gas was rationed—and with the nearest 
Episcopal church miles away, Rev. Mr. 
Friedrich had discovered that few of the 
neighborhood children were ‘getting to 
Sunday school. He obtained the bishop’s 
permission to conduct his own—and the 
experiment began. Even Friedrich could 
little dream how vastly it was to grow. 


AFTER SHOWING the films he conducted 
a quiz to discover how much of the pic- 
ture the boys and girls retained. Results 
were wonderfully gratifying, and bore 
out his long-cherished belief. For the 
children proved that they learned far 
more from the movies than they did by 
either reading the stories or being told 
them. Soon the class was 400 in number 
instead of five. Not long after, under the 
guidance of the Rev. Mr. Friedrich, they 
built their own mission church which is 
named St. Michael and All Angels. 

Nor was the success of the pictures by 
any means merely a “neighborhood” af- 
fair, unless you call all the world one 
neighborhood! For they met with equally 
eager response everywhere, overstepping 
bounds of land and -language, and ful- 
filling the Scriptural word which today 
is Cathedral’s “trademark”—Go YE INTO 
ALL THE WORLD AND PREACH THE GOSPEL. 

As a high-school lad in Red Wing, 
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DressepD Up FoR THEIR PARTS 
Lee de Cordova plays priest in Cathedral 
Films’ “The Years of Apprenticeship” 


Jimmy Friedrich first distinguished him- 
self by founding and naming the school 
paper The Squealer, After his graduation, 
the school immediately changed the name 
of The Squealer. to something they felt 
much more dignified—The Red Feather. 

Out in the great world, Jimmy, with 
his penchant for being individual, decided 
to enter the wholesale grocery business. 
Not in his own father’s company, though, 
but in a firm in Minneapolis as errand 
boy. Here he worked seven years, climb- 
ing up the ladder until he was assistant 
buyer. 

And then, due to his father’s ill health, 
a potential grocery tycoon was lost to the 
world when Jimmy returned to Red Wing, 
where he worked with his brother until 
their father recovered, and then headed! 
west. 


IT WAS DURING the depression, and jobs 
weren’t plentiful. He sold boats and auto- 
mobiles, painted auto tops . . . hired on 
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q as a deckhand on a shipping route to 
_ Hawaii. 
On returning to Red Wing several years 
; later, at his father’s death, he became 
friendly with the Rev. Earle B. Jewell, 
rector of Christ Church in that town. 
: “Tt was then,” recalls the Rev. Mr. 
Friedrich, “that I first developed an in- 
terest in church work, and decided to 
enter the ministry.” 
He attended seminary at Alexandria, 

Virginia, and was ordained as a minister 
_ of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Rev. Earle Jewell not only intro- 
7 duced James to the life he was to live... 
for the church .. . but to the girl he was 
to marry, as well. 


“IT was home from the seminary on a 
short vacation,” Friedrich remembers, 
“and my friend mentioned having met a 
very attractive girl, Miss Elaine Mohm, at 
a wedding he’d performed. He thought 
we should meet . . . so we did\. . . and 
after I graduated he performed our wed- 
ding ceremony. Oddly enough, Elaine 
lived on my street, but we hadn’t met!” 

The round-the-world trip which saw his 
first successful adventure with a camera 
was the honeymoon. After returning, he 
entered the School of Applied Religion in 
Cincinnati, where he got a very practical 
experience by working as a minister in 
jails, hospitals, other institutions. He be- 
gan to dream of visual education through 


| first row at right. Hollywood's Gale Storm and Nelson Leigh turn over the first spade- 
fuls of earth at the ground breaking on August 28 
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religious motion pictures, and found a 
sympathetic ear in the Rev. Henry Wise 
Hobson, bishop of the Diocese of South- 
ern Ohio. 


HE PREACHED HIS FIRST sermon—al- 
ways a memorable event—as substitute 
for the Rey. Mr. Jewell who had broken 
his leg and called on Friedrich to return 
to Red Wing. Together the two discussed 
the matter of visual education and re- 
ligion from every standpoint. Friedrich 
met Bishop Bertram Stevens in Cincinnati 

. and told again his ideas, which were 
ever becoming more formulated and com- 
plete in his mind. 

“IT told Bishop Stevens I wanted to go 
to Hollywood to experiment before en- 
tering parish ministry, and that if I failed 
I'd return. He agreed to give me the 
chance, since he felt too that many people 
might be benefited through the medium of 
religious motion pictures.” 

Perhaps the door that Hollywood 
slammed in his face helped to cement the 
idea . . . for the first feature-length pic- 
ture, The Great Commandment, made 
with his own money, was so good that 
20th Century-Fox Studio bought it for 
$170,000 to “distribute.” The film was 
put on the shelf to gather dust. 

“It taught mea tremendous lesson, 
though,” says the producer of Cathedral 
Films, “and that was never again to sell 
a film outright .°. . even though that 
money went back into the company and 
we began producing 35-millimeter sound 
films which we reduced to 16-millimeter 
for distribution. These we sent out to 
225,000 places of worship for various 
faiths all over the world ... and we were 
on our way.” 


PRODUCTION OF THE FILMS takes place 
on a high level. Sets are quiet. And 
problems as they occur are worked out 
with a minimum of confusion and loss of 
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time. Although many well-known actors 
play the roles, they do not receive credit. 
In a Cathedral production it is the film 
as a whole that is important. Budgets 
for pictures are kept low, according to 
Hollywood terms, yet the final product 
compares favorably with top-money fea- 
tures. Each day’s work begins with 
prayer. 

Of the millions of children who see the 
pictures in all countries, none enjoy or 
profit more from them than Mr. Fried- 
rich’s own family of three. Marilyn, 12, 
and Martha, 7, eagerly look forward to 
‘each new picture and the following quiz. 
Right now they’re excited about the am- 
bitious Life of St. Paul series, made up 
of three complete features, “Years of Ap- 
prenticeship,” “The Return to Jerusalem,’ 
and “Ambassador for Christ.” 

Not far behind the: two girls in interes’ 
is four-year-old Jimmy. He doesn’t say 
much, but his mother has reason to fee’ 
he is absorbing the films’ lessons in hi» 
own way. One day recently he came ir 
from an afternoon session of playin: 
“Hopalong” with the gang, to slow dowr 
a bit before supper. He was dirty and hi: 
shirt was hanging out over dusty blue 
jeans. His mother took one look and be: 
gan to brush him off, tuck in his shirt, ane 
smooth his tangled hair. 

“Now go wash your hands and fac 
real well, dear, before supper,” said Mr 
Friedrich, with a final pat. 

“Yes, Mother,” but at the door th 
young man turned and gave his mother 
solemn smile. 

“My, you're awfully good to m 
Mother,” he said. “You must make G 
very happy!” 

Such words make the Rey, James Friee 
rich happy, too. For they bear out th 
fruitage his idea-is having, and what hav 
vest is to be compared with the turnin 
of young minds to thoughts of God? 
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“By T. J. KLEINHANS 


HALFWAY UP THE SIDE of the Stafflen- 
berg, you pause at a landing in the steep 
_ street to look out across the city of Stutt- 
_ gart. Three or four hundred feet below 
y you a mailman has begun his morning 
rounds, climbing up the same flights of 
_ steps which have just stolen your breath. 
You do not envy him his heavy sack of 
mail. 

You walk another block, climb half a 
_ hundred steps, and then do it all over 
| again. Panting, you reach the top; and 
| pause once more to look out at the city. 
q The town covers the whole floor of the 
) valley, with a few buildings sloshed up on 
) the hills. 

| But you do not watch for long. The 
mailman has already come upon you, 
; covering the same distance in half the 
time and still breathing normally. You 
* wonder how he does it. Not much is left 
#/ except ruins, and you wonder what giant 
a) may have tramped down all these build- 
ings with his block-buster feet. 


| YOU INQUIRE FOR Stafflenberg street, 
“‘)} though you know it must be néar. The 
| postman says to come along, and asks 
‘} What number. Sixty-six, you reply, the 
-Evangelisches Hilfswerk building, and his 
_ face brightens as he tells you what a mar- 
“) velous work they have done since the 
end of the war. 
' He offers to show you the building and 


l) Mr. Kleinhans, a recent graduate of Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis, is assistant to Dr. Stewart 
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Second Chance for Some 


Lutheran World Action money helps save people from 


the scrap heap. In a new land. they begin new lives 


even walks to the reception desk with 
you, leaving several packs of mail there. 
You recall fieetingly that Hilfswerk is the 
largest Christian welfare society in‘all of 
Germany, an effective arm of the church. 

The man you want to see, you tell the 
receptionist,: is Pastor Gerhard Dietrich. 
Though his offices are in the same com- 
pound, he’s not a Hilfswerk man, but a 
representative of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration’s Service to Refugees. You're try- 
ing to find out a little more about the 
whole picture of resettling German ref- 
ugees—the Volksdeutsche and _ the 
Reichsdeutsche. 

You already know a little about them, 
but it’s all book learning—nothing warm 
and human. You know, for example, that 
Volksdeutsche are not eligible for aid 
from the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion—for free ship passage to a new 
homeland, for instance. You know that 
among them there are some eight mil- 
lion Lutherans who have fled into western 
Germany. And you know that the areas 
around Munich and Stuttgart have ab- 
sorbed more immigrants in the last five 
years than the whole United States in the 
last 25. 


TAKE THIS STACK of letters, Pastor 
Dietrich tells you. Don’t bother about — 
the names or details, but just get a gen- 
eral picture of our work. These requests 
all come from our representative down in 
Buenos Aires, Pastor Herman Hammer. 
They're about as fair a cross section 
as any. You almost get to know Mr. 
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New LIFE FOR THREE YOUNG FELLOWS 
Pastor Hammer greets youthful immigrants to Argentina 


Hammer just from reading his reports. 

He’s been a ULC missionary in Argen- 
tina for 13 years and really knows the 
ropes. Now he’s a full-time LWF-er. 
Here’s his request for a loan for two 
elderly Germans who lived in Latvia. 
The man was a university professor and 
author. At his age he couldn’t readjust 
himself to teaching or writing in a new 
language even if there were a job open 
somewhere. In spite of his education, he’s 
on the human junk-heap. But he has an 
engineer son in Argentina who has made 
good on his own loan and wants to bring 
his parents over. Has a room all ready 
for them, and figures he can pay off the 
loan in about a year. 

Here’s another. Quite typical, Pastor 
Dietrich informs you. From two young 
farmers up in Cordoba. They were DP 
farmers who are already making good in 
Argentina. But they have a brother-in- 
law, also a farmer, who is a German 
refugee and has a wife and four children. 
Can LWF-SR grant a loan to cover a 
travel bill of about $1,400? They can 
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pay $500 down, and the rest by monthly 
installments. They’ve got good pastoral] 
references. Pastor Dietrich says the loar 
is as good as in the bag. 


THUMBING THROUGH the sheaf of re: 
ports and requests from the Argentine 
office, you run across unusual items 
Here’s a refugee living in Buenos Aire: 
who had to leave his heirloom silver anc 
linen in storage at Berlin. When he fle« 
he could not take these things with him 
and deposited the trunks with a storagy 
firm in the western sector. 

Now it can come out of the Russia) 
Zone by air. He estimates its value a 
$6,000 to $8,000, but he has no mone» 
to get it out of Berlin and down to Sout” 
America. Can LWF make a loan or 
$150? You look up at Pastor Dietrich 
questioning. Sure, he says, providing w' 
get a chattel mortgage on the goods 
Why not? 

Here’s a letter about a Pole who fougl 
with the liberation army in England, 
DP eligible. He has lived in Buenc) 
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tether ths tere, 
_ Aires without his wife and daughters for 
- two years. How about the chances for 
a loan? No loan, Pastor Dietrich tells 
- you mysteriously. But we'll transfer the 
request to our DP offices in Frankfurt. 
According to a new ruling, the family is 
eligible for the IRO. He'll get free pas- 
__ sage for the wife and children. 


THE YOUNG MINISTER laughed as he 
_ picked up another report. You know, 
he tells you, Miss Cordelia Cox of our 
~ New York office says that when tens of 
_ thousands of people pass through your 
_ hands, you always run across a few crooks 
_ or good-for-nothings. This is our A-1 
_ specimen in Argentina. A young dentist 
_ with a full passage loan from the Rome 
office. 

We moved heaven and earth to get him 
_ back into his profession, and we thought 
we were successful. After a month’s trial 
' in Buenos Aires, the government gave 
' him a contract in one of the southern 
| provinces. He said he wanted to wait 
another month or two, since his wife 

would soon be joining him. 
i But as. soon as he got a two-months’ 
' advance on his salary, he disappeared, 
' taking along several hotel blankets, $250 
| of his roommate’s savings, and $500 
_ more which he wheedled out of a church 
member. Although the papers he signed 
: for his passage loan are legally binding, 
neither we nor the Argentine police will 
7 ‘ever see that tooth-puller again. But the 
worst thing about a bum like that is that 
he may spoil the chances for those who 
_ really need our help. 


: ENTHUSIASTICALLY, Pastor Dietrich 
_ takes up another report. This is more like 
) it, he tells you. A request for dairy farm- 
ers at Rosario, where a Lutheran land- 
owner wants several families who know 
' the milk business. He offers good housing, 
; land for a garden, free milk, and gen- 
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erous salaries. He is willing to make a 
large down payment on the passage loans 
if the settlers themselves pay off the bal- 
ance. Very generous and heart-warming, 
you think to yourself. A few more Chris- 
tians like that and fewer scoundrels like 
that dentist. 

The day’s mail from the Argentine of- 
fice goes into its file. Pastor Dietrich 
proudly adds that LWF has done more 
resettling of Volksdeutsche and Reichs- 
deutsche than any other church organ- 
ization. You begin to feel a bit of pride 
until you realize that such loans have 
gone only to a few thousand, when there 
are millions who deserve them. Until 
you walked into that office, you had not 
realized the scope of the problem. 

The stack of mail on your host’s desk 
suggests that you should be leaving. You 
thank him for his interest, and envy him 
his youthful energy and personality. Out 
on Stafflenberg street again, you stop at 
one of the balconies which give a bird’s 
eye view of Stuttgart. A quarter-mile be- 
low you, and a little to the north, you 
can barely make out the scores of. people 
who sit in the garden of the royal palace, 
watching the goldfish. There’s not much 
left of the palace itself, but the pools 
and gardens are still intact: 

Most of the people who hold down the 
garden benches are not there simply be- 
cause they like to watch the fish. They 
have no place else to go—no homes or 
jobs, and no chance to get them. 

When you see them crammed into 
their close quarters, living in ruins, you 
wish you could drain off a few. That way, 
those who stayed and those who went 
could both start life anew, and with a 
decent chance. But as things stand now, 
you cannot help wondering if even the 
goldfish in the pool don’t have a better 
opportunity to eat and play and raise 
their young. ' 
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HOW ABOUT BEING A TEACHER, MRS. MARTIN? 


By EDWARD J. AMEND 


It's easy to stand on the sidelines and criticize. A church member's place 


is on the team, helping wherever he can in the congregation's work 


Mrs. MartTIN rushed into the church 
basement and with determined mien went 
for the superintendent; the Sunday school 
had just been dismissed and the children 
could still be heard stumping up the stairs. 

“I have something to say to you, Mr. 
Johnson,” she announced, addressing the 
friendly young man who had been silently 
gathering up hymnbooks, leaflets, pieces 
of crayon. He had been feeling quite 
pleased this morning, for the attendance 
had been the highest on record. A few 
new children were enrolled for the first 
time. 

“Mr. Johnson, I just can’t understand 
why my Bobby isn’t learning anything in 
Sunday school. He has been coming here 
for almost three years. But if you ask 
him questions, he knows almost nothing 
at all about the Bible. 

“Other children in our neighborhood 
come home every Sunday with handfuls 
of leaflets and seem to learn a lot more 
than those who go to our church. Why 
is it? 

“Maybe the teachers you have aren’t 
any good. Perhaps the material you use 
is not the right kind? If things don’t im- 
prove soon, I am going to send Bobby 
to another Sunday school.” 


Mr. JOoHNsoNn’s cheerful manner 
changed immediately. He had known 
Mrs. Martin for quite some time and 
sensed that what she threatened she would 
certainly carry out. He became apolo- 


Dr. Amend is pastor of Salem Church, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 
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getic, for he hated any kind of trouble. 

“I agree with you, Mrs. Martin,” he 
answered seriously. “We are not making 
the progress we should. But our school 
has been growing lately and we are not- 
organized to meet all problems. What we 
need most at present is more capable 
teachers. What about you taking a class, 
Mrs. Martin?” 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” Mrs. Martin 
replied, almost shocked. “It’s all I can do 
to get Bobby ready on Sunday mornings, 
and get to service myself.” 

The young superintendent’s elation van- 
ished completely. For a long while he 
remained in deep contemplation, asking 
himself questions. “Mrs. Martin is right,” 
he said to himself. “We need more teach- 
ers and more literature. But what reason | 
has she to refuse? She has only one child, 
is well educated, seems to be very inter-. 
ested in Bobby’s religious training. Who 
else is better qualified than she?” 


PERHAPS Mr. JOHNSON didn’t know 
that he had stumbled on one of the most 
basic difficulties within the church. A 
large number of church people suffer from: 
this affliction, because of a misconception 
of the church. They believe the church 
with its equipment and personnel is here 
to serve them, and not that the church, 
properly considered, is a workshop where 
idlers are in the way. Too many people: 
are interested in the church only for what 
they can get out of it. 

Church activities have often been com- 
pared to a football game, where every” 
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' player gives all he has to win. The spec- 
_ tators on the bleachers are the world (not 
_ the rest of the members within the con- 
7 gregation), which is watching Christians 
_ perform. 

_ The church is a workshop, where “with 
' fear and trembling” every member works 
for his and others’ salvation. Viewed 
’ from this standpoint, there should be no 
_idlers. If every worker is diligently oc- 
cupied with his task, he has no time to 
watch others and criticize them for fail- 
' ings. Only the spectators on the bleachers 
_ have opportunity to find fault with the 
coach and boo the players. 


IT Is TRUE, not every Christian can 
' teach in Sunday school, not all can serve 
on the council, not everyone is able to 
sing in the choir. But all of us can find 
something to do, and if we fail in our 
personal duties, the general welfare of the 
church suffers. In case we ourselves can- 
not do a certain task, we can always send 
_someone else who is perhaps better trained 


than ever in missionary giving. 
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and more willing. But sending him alone 
is not enough: we must also support him 
with our prayers and by our gifts. 

There is one little hateful word that 
should be eliminated from every Chris- 
tian’s vocabulary, and that is the pronoun 
“they.” Just listen for a minute to the 
conversation of some church people. In- 
variably you will hear: “They have de- 
cided thus and so... they have done this 
and that ... and why don’t they ever do 
things right?” 

Who are these ever-erring blunderous 
people? Are they not the small group of 
truly active parishioners who are at least 
trying to do the tasks that rightfully be- 
long to all? And if “they” were also stand- 
ing by as idly as those who criticize them, 
they could never make the mistakes for 
which they are always denounced. 

Almost every major difficulty in any 
congregation could be avoided if the word 
“they” would become “we,” for who 
would want to find fault with himself? 


DoESN’rT OWE ANYTHING 
JoHN AND HENRY were walking home after church council meeting. 
Grace Church was meeting its budget this year and had done better 


“Well, John, it looks as if our work in canvassing the membership 

| has brought results,” remarked Henry. 

. “Yes, and no one is any more pleased than I am. This is the first 

time I ever helped in anything like this. I must say,” John went on, “that 
’ "people were more eager to give than I ever thought they would be.” 

His friend chuckled and said, “We rediscover that every year. But 


this year I had one puzzler. When I called on Karl Adams he told me 
that since neither he nor his family is able to go to church very often 
he ddn’t feel he owed anything, so he wasn’t going to contribute this 
year. I don’t know why he thinks he can’t go to church. But I did notice 
that the family is better off financially than the average in our parish. 
God has given them a fine home, good furnishings, three lovely and 
healthy children, not one, but two cars. Yet, he figures he doesn’t owe 
God anything!” —Huco R. PRUTER » 
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FUN IN THE FAMILY 


By OLA GLADYS HYLTON 


Children who live together joyously with their parents and friends 


in the community get painless training in how to get along in life 


“BRING UP A CHILD IN THE WAY IT 
SHOULD GO AND WHEN IT GROWS UP, IT 
WILL NOT DEPART FROM THE WAY THERE- 
oF.” Those words were printed on a big 
poster at the head of the stairway in our 
church. I had to pass the poster every 
time I went to Sunday school. 

A bearded, scolding-type of old man 
stood pointing his finger at me as he held 
the scroll which said this. I had to read 
it because it was in big letters and I went 
to church every single Sunday. 

I used to say to myself, “Oh pooh! 
Wait until I grow up and I'll show you.” 
My revolt: was not so much at the saying 
but at the attitude of the old man. 

Nobody ever said anything about that 
poster. It didn’t seem to wear out or get 
old or dirty. It just hung there with that 
old man pointing at me for 15 years dur- 
ing which I went to that church, without 
fail, every Sunday. 

I took part in all church activities, went 
to all the bake sales and bazaars, ice 
cream socials and picnics. Other children, 
I knew, missed now and then, had sore 
throats, or went to grandma’s for Sunday 
dinner. But I was surprisingly healthy, 
hadn’t a grandma, and never missed. 


I DON’T KNOW whether that poster still 
hangs there or not. I haven’t been back 
to the town for a long time. I am almost 
curious enough to go all that distance to 
see. But I do know that not one single 
person who went to that church or was 
brought up in that community at that time 
became a “delinquent.” 
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“ourselves 


Many of them did not have the fun we 
had at home, or the bringing-up we had. 
Yet, there must have been powerful forces 
at work to shape our lives so that we 
learned and assumed responsibility for 
and others. Many people 
brought up in other communities have 
had similar experiences, and treasure 
those memories of fun while learning te 
become good citizens. 


Laying foundations for the future 


On the other hand, there are countles 
others who did not have these experience 
They are still floundering for security 
unable to take responsibility. Some © 
these people are college students, whil 
others are experienced in various profes 
sions and types of employment. The 
have missed belonging to a family. 

Not that they did not have parent» 
brothers, and sisters, but they did not be 
come a part of the unit with a centri 
goal of good citizenship, under guidance 
As we were having all of these oppow 
tunities, nobody labeled it good citizer 
ship or democracy. To us, it was learnir» 
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to enjoy the simple things of life together. 


ANYONE WHO HAS GONE to school in 
the United States has made many daisy 
chains at sometime or another. They are 
as typically American as apple pie. One 
of my teachers was very particular about 
making daisy chains. We could make 
miles and miles of them, and we always 
did, for any celebration in school. 

These were hung everywhere on win- 
dows, doors, trees, and often we wore 
them in our hair. We colored them any 
» hue we wanted or made them out of col- 
ored paper. The only rule the teacher 
made was that every link should be strong. 
She would go to each desk and examine 
each link in the chain. If the paste did 
not hold it firmly, she would not accept it. 
She would say, “Children, your chain will 
be just as strong as any link. If the link 
is weak and you cannot make it strong, 
discard it and make a new one.” 

I don’t even remember her name, but 
no chain was ever turned out under her 
guidance which was not strong. This 
made a tremendous impression on me. 


THE STRONG LINK is the basis of our 
living and working together, not only as a 
family unit but also as a world unit. Yet 
the seed for this must be sown while the 
child is growing up. It is during his most 
impressionable years that he absorbs phi- 
losophies and acquires habits which stick 
with him for life. 

One rainy Saturday morning we three 
—ages seven, nine and eleven—were 
around the kitchen table. Mother was at 
the end. Each of us had cookie dough 
on a floured paper. With glass in hand, 
4 we were busy rolling it out, getting ready 
iq to use cookie cutters father had fashioned 
for us out of baking powder cans. 

-. Mother was telling how we could deco- 
rate our cookies, if we wanted to, when 
Mrs. Amick came in. She was a critical, 
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tight-laced neighbor who thoroughly dis- 
liked children. With a sweeping glance 
and great disdain, she exclaimed, “Surely 
you aren’t letting these little children mess 
in dough, are you?” Mother’s calm an- 
swer seemed so natural for her, “They 
won't learn any younger.” 

Every child should have responsibilities 
in the home and in the neighborhood. My 
childhood experiences seem more like 
play than anything else, yet together we 
did accomplish much. Canning was a 
tedious task with the old-fashioned zine 
lids. The cans had to be washed and 
tested for leaking. That was a job mother 
never could make fun. 


BUT THE ACTUAL PREPARATION of foods 
and fruits was enjoyable for of course we 
ate generously as we worked. We always 
helped the neighbors in picking and pre- 
paring their fruits. Gooseberries were a 
novelty. The green ones would not in- 
duce anybody to eat them. But the ripe 
ones were a temptation beyond any child. 
But soon our neighbor would nudge my 
sister and complain, “She eats more than 
she stems.” Even my sister, at an early 
age, acquired some of the finesse mother 
had in replying and would say, “When 
she gets full, she will stem them without 
eating.” 


WE FOUND LIFE stimulating, sometimes 
exhausting, but always satisfying in the 
many things we tried. In learning cooking 
and other activities, the parents must 
share the ups and downs and the successes 
and failures. One of the most tragic 
events occurred to me when I made a 
beautiful lemon pie. It was really some- 
thing to look at, piled high with luscious 
browned meringue. It was served at the 
table because it was too pretty to cut 
before everybody saw it. 

So, poised on our old English plate, re- 
ferred to by us as the pie plate, father 
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cut the pie. But when that beautiful con- 
coction was carried to the mouth, it didn’t 
taste right. We exchanged glances as we 
tried to sort out the taste which was so 
unexpected. It was awful! Finally, my 
brother exclaimed, “Linament!” 

Not to let me down too much, father 
got up and looked in the cupboard. And 
sure enough, someone had put a bottle 
of linament there with the extracts. He 
read the label of contents. Though it 
contained nothing harmful, to be sure, he 
called our doctor who assured him it 
would not kill us. So we ate the linament 
pie. I wouldn’t recommend it. 


EVERYDAY THE LINKS in family life were 
made stronger by activities shared. On 
bread days at home we really had fun. 
Mother made all of her bread. Not only 
did we go in for mixing but we made 
bread from some kind of sweet yeast mix- 
ture kept in a jar. We simply added some 
new to it and kept it from one baking to 
another. We made fat, delicious, browned 
loaves with soft crusts. 

Fresh out of the oven, we could easily 
consume a whole loaf with lots of butter 
and jelly. On days we had neighbor chil- 
dren playing with us, mother always made 
miniature loaves so that we could eat 
them in the playhouse. The aroma from 
loaves or rolls or coffee cake, kept our 
playhouse filled with neighbor children. 

Our playhouse was a woodshed which 
we papered, painted, filled with furniture 
made by us, and curtains and rugs we 
wove. We also had a grocery store in the 
loft of the unused barn. With basket car- 
riers on ropes and pulleys, we delivered 
orders directly to the consumer who put 
the money in the basket and returned it 
to the grocer. My brother was strong on 
mathematics. He would never let us get 
by with a mistake in change or over- 
charge. Sometimes when others were 
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grocers, they were careless and delivered 
less than the agreed amount of groceries 
for the cost. As a grocer, he would toler- 
ate nothing but good business and fair 
practices. Vegetables and fruits grown in 
our garden were sold. 


ONE OF OUR FAVORITE activities was to 
make a train out of old packing boxes 
and attach wheels. The train was lighted, 
had wallpaper on the coaches, curtains © 
at the windows, a whistle, a bell, seats on - 
which we placed either dolls or kittens, 
depending on the conductor. 

Because we lived near a sawmill, we 
were able to obtain discarded pieces of 
boards, all sizes and varieties, which 
added to our urge to build. After we com- 
pleted four coaches, we prepared for a 
parade of people to come and see the 
train go by. It always went after dark to 
show up the lights. 

This parade called for fancy costumes 
of old hats with big plumes, long skirts, 
shoes other than our own, feathers for 
the boys’ hats, usually flowing colored 
ties with big bows, bicycles decorated with 
colored streamers, home-made whistles 
made from green sticks with the juice still 
in them, and drums made out of tin cans 
with tightly stretched cloth across the 
top. Sometimes as many as 75 children 
would come to see the train come in. 

All of/ these activities shared with our 
parents and children in the community 
were fun. We were in the middle of 
democracy where we saw it, had it, anc 
enjoyed it but did not name it that. Any 
family can learn to create, to express, tc 
select and to have fun within its finances 
and limitations. The very process is ¢ 
challenge to the ingenuity of the family. 
but while doing it together, the unit be- 
comes more closely knit with a commor 
purpose toward a given goal, making 
strong links in the world chain. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. STUDIES IN BOOK OF REVELATION .. BY E. E. FLACK 


WHAT THE SEER SAW AND HEARD 


This week read Revelation 4:1—5:14 


JOHN’S MESSAGES TO THE CHURCHES in- 
volved more than the seven letters (2: 1— 
3:22) which we have been studying the 
past several weeks. “After these things I 
saw ...” (verse 1), said he as he pro- 
ceeded to describe in dramatic fashion his 
further experiences while under the im- 
pulse of the Spirit. 

The scene in heaven, as disclosed to the 
seer, appears in contrast with the situa- 
tion in the churches as reflected in the 
letters. On earth all is trial and turmoil, 
persecution and misery; up above, perfect 
harmony, peace, and love. 

One of the peculiarities of apocalyptic 
writing is its frequent change of scene 
from earth to heaven and back to earth 
again. At one time the seer has his feet 
on the ground dealing with situations in 
church and society. On another occasion 
he mounts up in spirit as on angels’ wings, 
and while in that ecstatic condition ac- 
quires impressive views of heaven. 


IN THE INSTANCE INTRODUCED in chap- 
ters 4 and 5 John noticed “a door opened 
in heaven” (verse 1). The description 
is in accord with ancient thought, which 
regarded the sky as a vaulted dome, with 
gates or openings here and there. 

Invited by a trumpet-like voice, which 
he recognized as the one which he had 
heard at first (1:10), John arose in vision 
under the sway of the Spirit to a position 
from which he was enabled to see the 
throne of God set for judgment (verse 2). 
Only in veiled mysteries could he convey 
the realities of his vision. 

According to his description, a throne 
stood in the midst of heaven. Seated on 
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this judgment throne was God himself, 
the Creator and Lord of all. The sight of 
his glory and majesty reminded the seer 
of sparkling gems, such as adorned the 
breastplate of the high priest, who of old 
acted as judge for his people (see Exodus 
28:17-30). ; 

About the throne was a rainbow or 
halo, which served to subdue the dazzling 
splendor just as God’s covenant of mercy 
tempers his wrath (see Genesis 9:13; 
Ezekiel 1:28). Such colorful flashes strike 
terror in the hearts of the wicked who 
await the just judgment of God. But on 
the other hand they provide radiant hope 
and comfort for believers who rely en- 
tirely on his righteousness revealed in 
Christ. 


IN A WIDER AREA about the throne ap- 
peared in John’s vision a circle of 24 
thrones occupied by elders, who are the 
angelic kings of the traditional court of 
heaven (see Isaiah 24:23; Colossians 
1:16). However, the scene may be a pre- 
view of the redeemed who, clothed in 
white garments of righteousness, reign 
with God and Christ in glory. The “light- 
nings and voices and thunders” which 
proceed out of the throne symbolize the 
power and majesty of God in the execu- 
tion of his judgments (see Exodus 19:16). 

Before the throne appear “seven lamps 
of fire,” which the seer interprets as “the 
seven Spirits of God,” meaning the Holy 
Spirit in the fullness of his functions (see 
5:6; 8:2). The “sea of glass” symbolizes — 
the vast expanse and light of heaven. 


IN AN INNER CIRCLE about the throne 
John saw “four living creatures,” who as 
the highest order of angelic beings com- 
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bined elements of both the cherubim (see 
Ezekiel 1:5) and the seraphim (see Isaiah 
6:2), modified by later apocalyptic usage. 
In appearance their countenances re- 
sembled respectively the face of a lion, 
expressive of the fierceness of God's 
wrath; a calf, his almighty power; a man, 
his wisdom; and an eagle, his swiftness 
in execution of his judgment (verse 7). 

Leaders in heavenly action, the four 

eatures fulfilled two major functions: 
watching with constant vigilance and wor- 
shiping with ceaseless praise (verse 8). 
When this celestial quartet leads forth in 
an outburst of praise and thanksgiving, 
the 24 elders respond by prostrating them- 
selves before the throne in acts of deepest 
adoration and reverence, Then they join 
in a mighty chorus of praise to the Lord, 
the Almighty Creator. 


THAT WHICH TOOK PLACE in the begin- 
ning of creation, “when the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy” (ob 38:7), will con- 
tinue to give expression to the harmony 
of heaven. 


DRAMA CONTINUES to unfold, 
scene shifts from Creator to Re- 
deemer, The connection between chap- 
ters 4 and 5 of the Apocalyse is very 
close, In fact, the two chapters belong 
together, the one dealing with creation; 
the other, redemption, 

While John in his vision was looking 
intently toward the judgment throne he 
saw a book or scroll held in the right 
hand of God, This document was doubt- 
less the book of destiny, fully inscribed 
and sealed (5:1). 

At that moment a mighty messenger of 
heaven challenged the universe to pro- 
duce someone qualified to open the seals 
of this scroll (verse. 2). But no one was 
able to meet the challenge (verse 3). 
Disappointed, the began to Weep, 
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for, like all SeeTs, he was very emotional: 
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One of the elders comforted him with 
the assurance that Christ, who is given 
messianic titles, “the lion that is of the 
tribe of Judah, the root of David” (see 
Genesis 49:9; Isaiah 11:1), had met the - ; 
necessary qualifications (verse 5). . 

As the seer turned to see the lionlike 
conqueror, he beheld instead a lamb — 
bearing the marks of having been slain ~ 
in sacrifice, but new occupying the cen-— 
tral place in the court of heaven. His — 
seven horns symbolize his perfect power. - 
His seven eyes symbolize his ability to 
know everything. As Paul once remarked, 
Christ is “the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God” (I Corinthians 1:24). 

The Lamb advanced before the throne 
and took the book of destiny out of the 
right hand of the Father, thereby assum-_ 
ing all authority in heaven and on earth 
to unfold the future and to execute judg-— 
ment, 


Tuts act oF Curist calls forth a uni-- 
versal response, beginning with the 
creatures of the highest order and the 
Kings of the heavenly tribunal, who unite 
in a new song setting forth his authority 
and his redemption of men of all nations 
by the blood of the Cross. 

Swelling this anthem of redemption are 
myriads of angels round about the throne 
and beyond them all created things in the 
Whole universe (11-13). Together they 
praise Christ as the Redeemer of the 
world, At the conclusion of this hallelujah 
chorus the four creatures resound their 
Amen and the elders bow in deepest rev- 
erence (verse 14). 

What John saw and heard he has 
depicted here in one of the most sublime 
expressions in all Scripture. Yet all this 
is but the introduction to the scenes which 
are to follow as the Lamb opens the seven’ 
seals and reveals the contents of the 
scroll of destiny, 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Dejected 

QuEsTION: My son was graduated from a 
business school a short time ago. He made 
an excellent record, but he took almost no 
part in any sort of school activities, rarely 
had a date, and preferred to be left alone, 

Bob is a regular Sunday school attendant 
—is secretary—and hardly ever misses a 
church service. Since returning from school 
he has been manager of a chain store in the 
adjoining town. He is appreciated there and 
is,very careful about his work. People in 
general like him because he is accommodat- 
ing and never engages in gossip. 

Robert has always been a quiet fellow. 
He has had very little to do with girls, 
though at one time he was interested in a 
young woman who was studying to be a 
doctor's technician. He has a pretty good 
salary, Owns a car, but is very cautious about 
spending: 

Recently he became even more quiet than 
usual. At times he hardly answers when 
we speak to him, He seems unhappy, but 
seems to resent any effort on our part to 
make him happy. A certain degree of quiet- 
ness would be natural because | am of that 
nature and his father is rather sober, But 
his present action has both of us worried, 
There was a time when he would go into 
St. Louis for a day or an evening, but now 
he just comes home, and sits and broods. 

I am always hoping something may hap- 
pen to. make him snap out of this mood— 
perhaps a different job, or the right girl— 
but nothing happens. 


Repty: Self-direction may help Robert 
get a new grasp of himself, a different out- 
look. One can sometimes force himself 
into activity and association with people, 
and with the activity well started it may 
tend to become the general pattern, But 
this will not happen if there is something 
fundamentally wrong. 

Bob’s condition may be serious, It is 
possible that there is a physical back- 


ground for his trouble. That has fre-~ 
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quently been the case. Therefore, the first 
step should be a physical check-up by a 
good physician, It could be that with 
physical factors, eliminated his attitudes 
and ways would return to normal, It 
happens, however, that recovery is some- 
times slow, 

If a physical condition is found it 
should, of course, receive immediate and 
complete treatment. If there is no dis- 
cernible source of the trouble, he should 
go to a psychiatrist whom his doctor may 
recommend, The symptoms mentioned 
could be the onset of mental illness, 
Proper steps should be taken early if any 
trouble is on the way, Prompt action may 
prevent serious consequences, 

In the meanwhile you and your hus- 
band should take the whole matter as 
calmly as possible, difficlt as that may be. 
Mental distress, openly expressed, may 
affect a patient unfavorably, whereas a 
calm environment is a sort of medica- 
tion, 


Humor 

QuersTION: My husband cannot take any 
kidding or razzing. He likes to pull tricks or 
make jokes on other members of the family, 
relatives, neighbors, and friends. But when 
it comes his way he gets sore. Sometimes, 
when he is made the butt of a joke here at 
home, he takes it out on me when the 
group has gone home. 


Repty: This gentleman needs some 
help, from some man friend or from 
yourself, in order to recognize that 1) 
teasing or jesting about him is usually an 
expression of good will. 2) Each ane has 
to take his share of “ribbing” as a mem- 
ber of any group. 3) If one is going to 
enjoy humor at others’ expense, he must 
be willing also to provide some of the 
fun, 4) Qne has not developed a mature 
personality until he has learned to laugh 
at himself, 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


THE RECENT DEATH of Dr. Julius F. 
Seebach at the age of 81 and active with 
voice and pen until the very day of his 
departure from the earth, has reminded 
“Across the Desk,” his contemporary, of 
the service rendered religion in America 
by the distinguished writer. 

It was during the score and more of 
years that Dr. Seebach and “Across the 
Desk” were in weekly association in the 
production of the church paper, THE 
LUTHERAN. Both had been trained at 
officially staffed theological seminaries, 
Gettysburg and Philadelphia.. Both re- 
membered vividly the controversies and 
arguments which at the time of their or- 
dinations in 1897 gave little promise of 
the close relationships now enjoyed in the 
programs and activities of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


Dr. SEEBACH’s talent for writing be- 
came evident to him and to his church 
early in his career as a minister. It en- 
abled the church to increase the intel- 
ligent perception of its doctrines and 
practices. Partly by books, but also by 
articles in magazines and journals, stress- 
ing religion did his pen supplement hand 
and tongue. His department in THe Lu- 
THERAN dealt primarily with world affairs, 
secular events and the leading figures in 
them. But the setting was such as would 
indicate a relationship to ecclesiastic activ- 
ities as well. 

“But in my opinion,” said Across the 
Desk, “his irenic spirit contributed most 
essentially to the breadth and depth of 
fraternal co-operation which characterizes 
the United Lutheran Church.” He had 
seen the bitter fruits of the controversial 
spirit as it balked efficient work in Amer- 
ican communities. Without surrendering 
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Christian essentials he did not fear con- 
tamination by contacts. On the other 


hand he did not hide behind indifferent-. 


ism. He did not model his program of 
action on some Gallio “who cared for 
none of these things.” 


On affairs requiring discussion, he was 


competent and prompt to indicate his 
convictions and defend them. 


PERHAPS A FINAL comment on the place 
he earned for himself must be the recog- 
nition of his mediation between the pres- 
ent and a former generation. Most folk 
who arrive at the age boundary of three 
score years and ten become “sot in their 


ways,” resistant to change simply be- 


cause it is change. We do not observe 
such ultra-conservatism in Dr. Seebach. 
On the contrary, he could separate grain 
from chaff in a period of the world’s his- 
tory which has a confusing multitude of 
movements each noisily eager to make a 
mark on the country’s current life. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to med- 
itate upon the changes that have occurred 
in the last SO years will understand what 
I mean when I speak of Dr. Seebach’s 
mediation between two generations, one 
past, one present. Too much importance 
is given /to the vast changes in culture 
that have followed inventions and im- 
provements of all sorts. As a matter of 
fact, the thinking of the people is elabo- 
rate and complicated, but at the same 
time it has been made so much of the’ 
earth earthy that it made spiritual im- 
provements of less than true proportions. 
In my opinion, Dr. Seebach recognized 
distinctions between the generation of his 
ordination and the present regime of the 
church, 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Christians Must Think 


The Ghenticn Doctrine of God. By Emil Brunner. Westminster Press. 361 pages. $6. 
In this book Brunner again proves himself a useful guide to vigorous thinking con- 


cerning the faith. As he points out in his preface, such thought is essential: 


“How can 


the Church do justice to her missionary calling in an un-Christian world if she is not clear 


about the content of her message? . . 


. The simple Christian may, it is true, understand and 


preserve God’s Word without theology; but for those Christians who are involved in the 


thinking of their own day, and who, as chil- 
dren of their own day, are deeply influenced 
_ by these currents of thought, an all-inclu- 
sive and thorough effort to re-think what 
has been ‘given’ to faith is indispensable. 
This is particularly true for those whose call- 
ing it is to proclaim this faith to others.” 

This volume, the first in a projected Dog- 
matics, contains several important chapters 
on the basis and task of dogmatics before 
it sets forth the nature, attributes, and will 
of God. This latter is never a theoretical 
formulation but an intellectual description 
of God as he has revealed himself through 
the ages and supremely in Christ. Of con- 
siderable interest are the frequent appen- 
dices, several of which deal with the history 
of the doctrine that has just been discussed. 

Many portions are exciting, for example, 
the excellent treatment of “double predesti- 
nation.” Brunner gives the best and clearest 
treatment I have seen in Zwingli’s, Calvin’s, 
and Luther’s teaching on this subject. 

A Lutheran will note with interest that 
Brunner, a theologian of the Reformed 
Church, while critical of Lutheran scholasti- 
cism, often finds Luther’s position nearer the 
truth than Calvin’s in such matters as the 


4 authority of the Scriptures, the-love of God, 


and predestination. 

In the best sense, also, this book is excel- 
lent devotional reading. 

Commendation should be given the ad- 
mirable achievement of Olive Wyon, who 
translated the book. JOHN SCHMIDT 

Toledo, Ohio 


Pastor and His People 
Pastoral Psychology. By William Goulooze. 


Baker Book House. 266 pages. $3.50. 
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William Goulooze, professor at Western 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in America, represents conservative 
Biblical theology and does not permit his 
enthusiasm for psychology to overshadow 
his divine call to shepherd souls. 

He divides his subject into four parts: 
1. A historical survey of the development 
of pastoral psychology. He gives credit to 
Prof. J. S. Canon of New Brunswick Semi- 
nary as the first to present the principles and 
practices of pastoral theology in a systematic 
form. Professor Canon wrote in 1853. How- 
ever, Professor Goulooze dates the present 
trend toward the application of psychology 
to pastoral work from 1900. 

2. A report of his own experience during 
a long illness and following his recovery, 
the results of extensive research through 
questionnaires and personal conferences with 
hundreds of sufferers. In another book, 
Victory Over Suffering, he has given the full 
record of this research. 3. A study of the 
principles of pastoral psychology with an 
attempt to harmonize science and Scripture. 
This is well done. His chapter on conver- 
sion leaves little ground for the theory that 
conversion can be effected by physical and 
mental change, without the Holy Spirit’s 
work in a man’s soul. 

4. A discussion of desirable practices by 
which a pastor may use many of the ap- 
proved psychological techniques without 
neglecting his peculiar resources as a min- 
ister of the Word. Over 30 pages are de- 
voted to the most extensive bibliography I 
have seen in this field. The book is full of 
quotations fairly selected. Biblical refer- 
ences are legion. Perhaps there is nothing 
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unique in Professor Goulooze’s attempt to 
make available the best in psychiatry for 
pastoral. services. The value of his work is 
in gathering source material from so many 
authorities into one book and offering them, 
carefully analyzed, for the benefit of busy 
pastors. AMos JOHN TRAVER 
Hamma Divinity School 


Creative Activity 

Activities in Child Education. By Elizabeth M. 
Lobingier. The Pilgrim Press. 226 pages. $3.50. 

Long ago “busy work” was given merely 
as a means of giving pupils something to do, 
regardless of their lessons. Then came 
“handwork,” a step in the right direction, 
for it was connected with the lesson. Today 
we think of “creative activity’ as doing 
something which is related to the subject 
matter of the lesson, and the pupils also 
have part in planning the activity. 

In this book the activity centers in the 
curriculum and provides many worth-while 
experiences. Teachers are shown how to 
teach creatively, and there is a wealth of 
material with specific directions for acquir- 
ing skill in drawing, painting, lettering, free- 
hand cutting, clay modeling, the use of the 
sandtable, dramatization and other related 
activities for various groups. The directions 
are clear and easily followed and the sug- 
gestions can be adapted to other lessons with 
ease. Lessons really begin to “live” when 
they are worked out with these non-projected 
visual aids. 

1 am happy to read this book and know 
that it will be used in my work. 

Reading, Pa. BerTtHA A. L. WEBER 


Problems of Youth 

Asking Them Questions (Third Series). 
Edited by Ronald Selby Wright. 
Oxford University Press. $2. 

Those familiar with this volume’s two 
predecessors’ need no introduction to this 
one. As in its predecessors, the author has 
enlisted the pens of some 28 contributors, 
all Christians of the first rank of their pro- 
fessions, to discuss briefly the answers to as 
many questions posed by intelligent youth 


194 pages. 
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concerning very vital matters of faith and 
life. 

All but one, Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
are from the British Isles, and most of them 
are of world renown. Names such as John 
Baillie, Geoffrey Fisher, David S. Cairns, 
Richard L. Smith, Leslie Weatherhead, ~ 
James S. Stewart, C. S. Lewis, and John 
Macmurray are known wherever the clergy 
are gathered together. 

The questions discussed cover 29 prob- ~ 
lems common to youth. The answers are 
addressed to youth at the college and uni-~ 
versity level. Several of the chapters are 
too “technical” to have popular appeal. But 
most of them will be read with profit, by 
what we hope will be a large group of eager 
inquirers. 

Pastors will find in the volume. sugges- 
tions for sermons, new approaches to old 
problems, viewpoints which may differ from 
their own. But whether pastor or layman, a 
conscientious reading of the book cannot 
help but be profitable. 

RUSSELL FRANK AUMAN 

New York City 


Poteat's Parables 


Parables of Crisis. By Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
Harper. 255 pages. $2.75. 

The author takes the parables of Christ 
spoken by him during the “last 40 days,” as 
recorded by Luke, as the basis of his 18 
chapters, giving each parable a striking topic. 

The keyword is “crisis.” It is a book 
posited on tensions and crises. “Crisis” is the 
slide rule/ which the author uses from be- 
ginning to end in his discussions. A reader, 
long before he gets through the book, is led 
to feel that the author overworks tensions 
and crises. There is straining, stretching 
and twisting to make so-called “tensions and 
crises” of Christ’s parablés and times fit the 
“tensions and crises” of today. There is 
much reading into the parables by the au- 
thor, which a sound, historic exegesis can- 
not read out of them. Like a lawyer, he has 
a case to prove. They become Poteat’s par- 
ables, rather than Christ’s. 

Uniontown, Ohio HeNryY C. ROEHNER 
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CAMPUS 
Muhlenberg Workshop 


A “workshop” in economic 
education was conducted at 
Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa., Aug. 14-26, under 
leadership of Dr. Milton 
H. Steinhauer, Muhlenberg’s 
professor of education, in 
co-operation with the Joint 
Council of Economic Edu- 
cation at New York Univer- 
sity. 

The student persqnnel of 
the workshop consisted of 
high school teachers from 
Allentown and neighboring 
communities, many of them 
with fellowships covering 
tuition, board, and lodging. 

Nine evening lectures by 
outstanding leaders in eco- 
nomics, labor-management 
relations, etc., were open to 
the public. Among the speak- 
ers were Clay J. Anderson, 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia; Dr. G. Griffith 
Johnson, Bureau of the Bud- 
get, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
G. E. Brandow, Pennsylva- 
nia State College; and Labor 
Arbitrator G. Allan Dash, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. 


Hartwick Opening 

_ Eighty freshmen partic- 
ipated in Hartwick’s Fresh- 
man Camp earlier — this 
month, enjoyed a boat trip, a 
Visit to Baseball’s Hall of 
Fame, the Farmer’s Mu- 
seum and Natty Bumpo’s 
Cave. 

Designed primarily to ori- 
ent freshman students with 
new friends, the camp—in 
its fourteenth year—was un- 
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der the faculty supervision 


of Dr. and Mrs. Herman 
Keiter. 
Two adjacent camps— 


Camp Deerslayer for men, 


Camp Glimmerglass for 
girls—are used; tent and 


cabin counselors are upper- 
classmen at the Oneonta in- 
stitution who have proved 
themselves campus leaders, 


Orientation 

New students at Witten- 
berg College took part in a 
discussion of Wittenberg’s 
religious emphasis last week 
as an additional feature of 
their freshman week orienta- 
tion. Following the discus- 
sion, held in the chapel, each 
student was shown to the 
church of his choice in 
Springfield. 

On the two preceding days 
of freshman week, devotions 
in the chapel for the entire 
group of approximately 300 
new students began the day. 

The devotions, emphasiz- 
ing Wittenberg’s religious at- 
mosphere, are part of seven 
new features added to the 
six-day freshman orientation 
week program this year, 

Also new were upperclass- 
man counselors who led 
groups of 10 new students 
through the entire six-day 
program, helping them with 
problems of registration and 
orientation. In this way 
freshmen got an upperclass- 
man’s View of the college in 
their first few days on cam- 
pus and were better equipped 
to get more easily into the 
swing of student activity. 


Roanoke Opening 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, ex- 
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ecutive secretary of the As: 
sociation of American Col- 
leges, was principal speaker 
at the opening convocation 
this week at Roanoke Col- 
lege, 

Three new members have 
been added to the faculty of 
the Salem, Va. institution, 
President H. Sherman 
Oberly reports. They in- 
elude: Dr. Allan Hauck, of 
Springfield, O. who will 
serve as assistant professor 
of religion and philosophy; 
Robert T. Pickett, I of 
Roanoke, who will instract 
in physics and engineering: 
and Mrs. Francis Walters, of 
Salem, who returns to the 
Roanoke campus to take 
charge of choral activities. 

David F. Thornton, of 
Salem, has been appointed 
alumni director to succeed 
the late Stewart T. Hanks, 


Enlarged Curriculum 


By an addition to the cur- 
riculum at Newberry College 
of physical education 
courses, a student this year 
can qualify for a part-time 
certificate to teach physical 
education in the public see- 
ondary schools of South 
Carolina. Courses which 
have been added to the cur- 
riculum for such certificate 
include: health education, 
principles and philosophy of 
physical education, football 
and basketball, and baseball 
and track. Future plans call 
for the course, Organization 
of Intramurals and Officiat- 
ing in Major Sports, to be 
offered at an early date to 
physical education  candi- 
dates for certification. 
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New officers of the Lutheran Student Association of America, elected at the Carolina Ashram last 
month, include: left to right—Editor James Olsen (ELC); Missions Education Secretary Norman 
Lund (Suomi); Study and Witness Secretary Herluf Jensen (Danish); NLC Division of Student 
Service Executive Secretary Donald R. Heiges (ULCA); President Kent S. Knudsen (ELC); Vice 
President Harry E. Emlet, Jr. (ULCA); Financial Secretary Kenneth Bernhardt (Missouri Synod); 
and Past President Verlyn Smith (ELC) 


600 af Ashram in Carolina Smokies 

Six hundred Lutheran students and leaders participated 
in the week-long Ashram conference of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America at Blue Ridge Assembly, in 
the Great Smokies of North Carolina late in August. 


Harry F. Emlet, Jr., 22- 
year-old ULCA student at 
Princeton University, was 
mamed vice president and 
director of the LSA finan- 
cial program. A resident of 
New Oxford, Pa. Emlet 
served with ski troops of the 
U.S. Army during World 
War II, during the past year 
served as president of the 
North Atlantic region of 
LSAA. 

With the Ashram theme, 
“Thy Word is Truth,” the 
students heard ULCA 
(Hamma Divinity School) 
Prof. T. A. Kantonen speak 
on “I Have Knowledge of 
the Truth,” and also a key- 
note address by the ULCA’s 
(Rev.) Donald R. Heiges, 
executive secretary of the 
division of student service, 
National Lutheran Council. 

Other speakers included: 
National Lutheran Council 
Officials Carl Lund-Quist, 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, and 
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H. Conrad Hoyer. 

Prior to the Ashram, the 
Lutheran Student Council of 
America met for three days 
for the business sessions of 
the LSAA. It was reported 
to the Council that $24,302 
was contributed to the Lu- 
theran Student Action mis- 
sionary program in the past 
year, making it the largest 
such program of all denom- 
inational student Christian 
movements in this country. 

The Council “strongly ‘op- 
posed the presence at the 
Vatican of any personal en- 
voy of the President of the 
United States, or of any of- 
ficial representative of the 
State Department of the 
United States because we 
believe such to be a clear 
violation of the principle of 
separation of church and 
state, and that such would 
give undue and unfair rec- 
ognition, and advantage, to 


a particular religious body.” 
The passage of an effective 
Fair Employment and Prac- 
tices Commission law was 
also urged by the Council. 
The Council voted to hold 
the 1951 Ashram Conference 
Aug. 25-31 at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., where it has been held 
for two previous years, with 
a view to making it a per- 
manent Ashram site. 


Chicago Convocation 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, 
president of Augustana Col- 
lege, was the _ principal 
speaker at the Chicago Semi- 
nary convocation Aug. 23. 

President Armin G. Weng 
granted 14 degrees—two 
doctorates of sacred the- 
ology, six masters of sacred’ 
theology, six bachelors of 
divinity and two M.A. de- 
grees. 

The summer faculty in- 
cluded Drs. H. Grady Davis... 
Harold Ditmanson, Robertt 
H. Fischer, Johannes Knud-- 
sen, John Schmidt, Josephs 
Sittler, Jr., Arthur Voobus 
and Armin G. Weng. Spe- 
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cial lecturers during the 
summer included Dr. Otto 
H. Bostrom of Hamma, Dr. 
-Bergendoff, and Dr. James 
Nichols of the University of 
Chicago. 


Congregational Scholarship 
A scholarship to encour- 
age young men of St, John’s 
Church, Zanesville, Ohio, to 
enter the ministry has been 
awarded for the first time to 
‘Richard Frazier, a member 
of the church and a sopho- 
more at Wittenberg College. 
The scholarship will provide 
a cash award in an amount 
fixed each year by the church 
council (this year $150). 
Richard has been assisting 
St. John’s Pastor Louis H. 
Valbracht this summer.. At 
Wittenberg he has been 
active in debate and as a 
‘member of the a cappella 
choir. Before going to col- 
lege he was president of 
the congregational Luther 
League and was active in the 
Luther League of Ohio. 

- Requirements for receipt 
‘of the scholarship are that 
‘| the student should be in the 
‘upper third of his high 
school graduating class and 
ake the required pre-the- 
ological course at Witten- 
berg College or the the- 
“| ological course at one of the 
seminaries of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

St. John’s is the second 
Ohio Synod congregation to 
establish a ministerial train- 
ing scholarship recently. Last 
inter Trinity Church, Ak- 
ron, established a fund in 
emory of the late Dr. 
mor Simon, pastor em- 
ritus. 
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Briefly Speaking 


The girl behind the Western Union counter looked 
puzzled when she read the message ULCA Steward- 
ship Secretary Henry Endress handed her. It read: 
Change quote of quote to quote with quote in main 
stationery title. Henry explained it was a correction 
for a new Laymen’s Movement folder, would be un- 
derstood by the telegram’s recipient as change “ef” 
to “with” in main stationery title. 


Members of First English Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., were asked to report at the church to record 
a hymn for the close of the new stewardship film, 
“For Good or Evil." Several of the sopranos rushed 
off to the beauty parlor, turned up at the church 
on the appointed evening looking like glamorous 
movie stars. The Big Letdown came when they were 
told: “No movie camera tonight, girls! We're just 
making the sound track!" 


In Arendtsville, Pa. for the shooting of Fer Goed 
or Evil recently, Cathedral Film Director John Coyle 
spotted a man on the street whose two-day growth 
of beard and dirty overalls made him a “natural” ‘for 
one of the scenes to be shot in the local bank. Rush- 
ing over to him, Coyle said: “You'd look just right in a 
scene we're shooting this afternoon; stand by, will 
you?” Hours later when the cameras were ready to 
roll, the man reappeared—freshly shaven and wearing 
a brand new, spotless pair of overalls! 


When Pastor George Gerberding set out to 
erect a new church in Menominee, Mich. he sug- 
gested that perhaps used pews could be purchased 
from a church in Minneapolis. Why put old pews 
in a new church, asked some of his members, Where- 
upon, 35 families contributed the price of new pews. 
The used pew budget of $350 will be used to pur- 
chase other needed furnishings. 


A wave of church robberies in West Allis, Wis. had 
local police puzzled. Each morning, additional re- 
ports were made on new jobs, more loot. ULCA 
Pastor J. W. Jacobson, whose church had been vis- 
ited, decided to pull a Dick Tracy, recalled a strange 
visitor in his study, remembered where the stranger 
had said he lived, led police to the burglar, Church 
robberies in West Allis have stopped. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 
—ULCA Brotherhood 17th Biennial Convention at Cedar Rapids, lowa, Oct. 1-3! 


Cepar Rapips, lowa—Laymen from the entire United Lutheran Church will gather 
here three days next week for the biennial convention of the Brotherhood. Sessions will be’ 
officially underway with the first service held at First Church. ULCA Secretary F. Epplings 


Reinartz will be the principal speaker. 

BUSINESS sessions will be held in the Hotel 
Montrose. Reports of officers, elections and 
the adoption of a budget will be foremost in 
the delegates’ minds. ULCA President Frank- 
lin Clark Fry will address the sessions Oct. 2. 

A fellowship banquet will be conducted 
that same evening. The installation of newly 
elected officers is slated for the closing day’s 
sessions. Many of the delegates are expected 
to proceed from the Cedar Rapids sessions 
to Des Moines for the biennial convention 
of the United Lutheran Church which opens 
Oct. 4. 


ILLINOIS 
CHEY Receipts Exceed $95,000 


Cuicaco—“The response of the Illinois 
Synod to the CHEY appeal has been most 
gratifying,” said Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, 
president of synod, in reporting cash receipts 
for CHEY over the six-month period had 
been in excess of $95,000. “The-cause of 
Christian Higher Education has taken hold 
upon the imagination of our people and the 


In addition to recently renovating their church, 
members of Advent Church, Mt. Ephraim, N. J., 
almost doubled their CHEY quota (see "The 
Lutheran,’ Aug. 30) 
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’ member of the Oregon parish, spoke on be 


efforts of pastors of synod have made the 
realization of the full quota an assured! 
thing.” E 

On JuLy 30 members of Trinity Church, 
Harvard, Luther C. Mueller pastor, broke 


‘ground for an ambitious building program. 


Rapid growth in both Sunday school and the 
congregation necessitated the move. Orig- 
inal cost estimates ranged from $240,000 to 
$320,000. 

It was then that a Mr. Arnold Berge 
moved from Chicago to Harvard to estab- 
lish his own contracting firm. Hearing that 
Trinity Church had decided to postpone 
building because costs were too high, he of: 


fered his service without wages and withou> 
profit. The greater part of the work is being 
done by the men of the church under the- 
In the first two anc! 
1,200 hours of labo» 
were contributed. Responding to the enthu 


direction of Mr. Berget. 
one-half weeks over 


siasm of the congregation, a local lumbe» 
company offered building materials at cost 

It is presently estimated that the churcl 
and Sunday school unit will cost considerably 
less than the lowest bid. 

Plans include a nave seating 475 with over 
flow for 100, a chapel seating 100, and ; 
three-story parish hall. 

THE NORTHERN CONFERENCE had a Labo» 
Day picnic for its DP families. Thirtee: 
parishes were represented at Lowell Park 
Dixon, by pastors sponsoring families ani 
70 Latvians, 20 Estonians, and 5 Lith 
uanians. Pastor John Zeltin, Trinity Church: 
Manlius, conducted a worship service is 
Latvian, German, and English. “A Might» 
Fortress” was sung, each one singing in hii 
own language. Harry Nurmet, an Estonias 


half of his fellows, expressing appreciatio” 
to the National Lutheran Council and th 
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“churches for making it possible for them to 
' experience the blessings of life in the United 
States. 
_ ON pispLay at the recently concluded Chi- 
: cago Fair was the world’s largest hand- 
| written Bible, property of the Chicago Bible 
_ Society. Over 120,000 persons viewed it dur- 
_ ing the first three weeks of its display. The 
' 31,102 verses of the Bible were handwritten 
id by 31,102 persons. The Bible contains 1,111 
pages, each measuring 21 inches by 27 
inches. It weighs 187 pounds and three im- 
ported goatskins were used to bind it. The 
- first verses were written by pupils of the 
: Day School of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
_ Chicago (Missouri Synod), and writers from 
every state of the Union and 15 foreign coun- 
tries are represented. 
' Dr. Crarence E. Pautus, for 35 years 
pastor of Woodlawn-Immanuel Church, Chi- 


by cago, resigned Sept. 1. The Rev. Carl H. 


" emeritus. 

THE Rey. JENS LARSEN, returned mission- 
“ary from ‘the Virgin Islands and author of 
_The Virgin Islands Story, was called to the 
" Sedgewickville (Mo.) parish, began his work 
| there Sept. 15. 

_ LayMEN of Grace Church, Richmond, re- 
_ cently presented the church with a 16-mm 
‘sound motion-picture projector. 

THE FALL CONVENTION of the Chicago 
' Conference Women’s Missionary Society will 
‘| be held Oct. 17 in Woodlawn-Immanuel 
| Church, Chicago. GLENN G. GILBERT 


; MINNESOTA 
Northwestern Has 30th Birthday 


MINNEAPOLIS—Northwestern Seminary 
‘celebrated its 30th anniversary last week. 
Following a banquet in Salem English 
yy Church, Dr. Jonas H. Dressler was installed 
yas president, by the Rev. George B. Mc- 
reary, president of the seminary board. 
|The inauguration address was delivered by 
Dr. Paul H. Roth, president emeritus. Ban- 
quet speakers were Dr. Paul Bishop, pres- 
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At the first service of Nova Scotia's newest mis- 
sion congregation in Dartmouth (across the har- 
bor from Halifax) were these Lutherans. Pastor . 
Douglas Conrad, of Resurrection Church, is serv- 


ing as mission organizer 


ident of synod, and J. K. Jensen. From a 
very small beginning Northwestern has 
grown until this year there is an enrollment 


~ of more than 80 students. 


This year the Synod of the Northwest cele- 
brates its 60th anniversary. A special com- 
mittee is at work planning a synod-wide 
evangelistic endeavor. 

September issues of church bulletins indi- 
cate that attendances in Northwest Synod 
churches during August broke all records. 
Weather was ideal in these parts and pews 
were filled with worshipers. 


Predictions are that Governer Luther D. 
Youngdahl will be continued in office when 
the forthcoming election is held. The goy- 
ernor is an active member of Messiah 
(Augustana) Church, Minneapolis. 

AFTER A THREE-YEAR pastorate at Hold- 
ingford-Elmdale-St. Cloud parish the Rev. 
Howard Rice resigned to accept a call to 
Grace Church, Alden. 

THE Rev. RODNEY HANSEN, field mission- 
ary, has begun work in Bloomington town- 
ship. 

LAST WEEK the Rev. Harvey Egler cele- 
brated his 20th anniversary at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Minneapolis. Sunday (Sept. 17) he 
resigned to accept a call to First English 
Church, Winnipeg, Canada. 

PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 
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When members of Clay Memo- 
rial Church, Amoy, Ohio, re- 
dedicated their church, par- 
ticipants included: Pastors Fred 
W. Shirey, John G. Gensel, 
R. L. Lubold and H. C. Ter 
Vehn. The congregation re- 
cently completed an $8,000 
remodeling program 


NEW YORK 
Laymen Plan Big Moose Retreat 


ALBANY—Sponsored by the Central con- 
ference Brotherhood, a Laymen’s Retreat is 
planned for Sept. 29-Oct. 1 at Lake View 
Lodge, Big Moose. 

Speakers include: Philadelphia Seminary 
Professor Theodore G. Tappert and Dr. Her- 
man Keiter, of the department of religion 
at Hartwick College. Advisors will be Pas- 
tors Arthur W. Hergenhan and David 
Jensen. 

THE Rev. THEODORE W, JENTSCH, pastor 
of the East Schodack Church since Feb. 11, 
1948, has accepted a call to Incarnation 
Church, Jamaica. During his pastorate at 
East Schodack, membership increased 85 per 
cent, benevolence giving jumped 450 per 
cent, attendance increased 200 per cent. 
Pastor Jentsch served as LWA director for 
the eastern conference. 


Society Sends 200 Youth to Camps 


New York Crry—Over 200 children were 
sent to camps and vacation homes this sum- 
mer through the Brooklyn Inner Mission So- 
ciety. They went to Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
Camp Norge and private and public camps 
and were sent to private homes in Long 
Island, Westchester, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 

FOUR HUNDRED displaced persons have 
been assisted by the Brooklyn agency in re- 
settlement; and 67 required temporary hous- 
ing at the Lake Ronkonkoma house which 
has been sold. 
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The Protestant Council of New York City 
reports that it has been attempting to get 
Protestant chaplaincy coverage in every hos- 
pital. Previously the public hospitals had 
such service with the Lutherans of every 
synod supporting the work through the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council. The response of the 
Jewish and Catholic hospitals was most 
encouraging, 

Sr. SrerHeN’s Cuurcr, Brooklyn, reded- 
icated its church and parish house Sept. 10 
after extensive renovations costing about 
$10,000. Following the service the congrega- 
tion welcomed their new sexton, Latvian DF’ 
Peter Puga, and family, 

Tue Rev. Davio G. JAXHEIMER and family: 
were given a farewell reception by Chris? 
Church, Freeport, L. 1. Sept. 7. Pastor Jax 
heimer will serve as assistant to the presiden? 
of the New York Synod. 

THe New York CONFERENCE has ini 
creased its congregational roll by the addii 
tion of churches that elected not to enter thé 
new New Jersey Synod: St. Paul's, Jerse» 
City; Grace Church, Bayonne; St. John’s: 
West New York, N. Ji: St. Paul's, Hawley 
Pa St. Jacobi, Shohola, Pa. St. Luke's 
Greely, Pa. St. Mark’s, Lackawaxen, Pa, 

New president of the Brooklyn Distric 
Luther League is Bob Stolting, who succeec 
Albert Tiedemann. 

FALL MEBTING of the New York chapte 
of the Philadelphia Seminary will be hel) 
at Incarnation Church, Brooklyn, Sept, 2& 

New York CONFERENCE will meet Sep? 
27 at Good Shepherd Church, Mt. Vernor 

LONG ISLAND CONFERENCE Went to Brook 
lyn for its fall meeting on Sept, 26, Epipham 
Church was host. OLIVER W, POWER: 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Tarheels Hear Outstanding Speakers. 


Iv ISN’T OFTEN that North Carolinians get 
to hear such outstanding internationals as 
' Toyohiko Kagawa and Dr. and Mrs. Martin 
- Niemoeller on the same program. . Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians made these personal- 
ities available to Carolinians last month at 
both Junaluska and Montreat. 

Dr. and Mrs. Niemoeller were in America 
attending the meeting of the World Council 
of Churches and added the North Carolina 
appearance to several others. Kagawa is in 
America on a six-months’ visit, speaking in 
100 American cities and towns. 

Coming from the hot spot of the world 
Kagawa added anxiety to his remarks. His 
keen inflection drove home such statements 
as, “Today we have forgotten to write the 
history of love into the fabric of society.” 

Pastor Niemoeller expressed gratitude for 
the help given his country following the war. 
He spoke of the German Church and par- 
ticularly of the “Confessing” Church, of 
which he is president. 

THE LAST STANZA of “A Mighty Fortress” 
sung simultaneously in seven languages 
(Estonian, Latvian, Hungarian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Telugu, and English) did strange 
things to one’s heart during the presentation 
of Pearl Setzer Deal's pageant, “Our Friends 
From Overseas,” during the program of the 
65th Women’s Missionary Society Conven- 
tion at Lenoir Rhyne College Aug. 26-28. 

Over 780 new members and six new so- 
cieties have been added. 

Four hundred fifteen resident and day stu- 
dents were registered for the summer school 
for church workers at Lenoir Rhyne College 
last month. Over 100 applications for regis- 
tration were returned for lack of space. 
Two hundred eighty-eight course cards were 
awarded. The Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg served 
as dean, the Rev. L. C. Bumgarner as director. 
APPROXIMATELY 750 students were ex- 

pected to enroll at Lenoir Rhyne College 
this month. Six new staff members will be 
welcomed to the campus: Drs. Bola G. 
Kolossvary, Roy Roland Ullman, Jim Ham- 
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ilton, Miss Clyde Deans, Theodoro F. Darby, 
and Margaret Wood. 

After serious consideration new home mis- 
sion developments in North Carolina's two 
largest cities (Charlotte and Winston-Salem) 
were shelved and a home missionary sent to 

_ Brevard, in western North Carolina. The 
missionary is the Rev. David Cooper, who 
served as promotional director of Lenoir 
Rhyne College in the CHEY appeal. New 
mission churches are under construction for 
Messiah, Salisbury; Reformation, Taylors- 
ville; Holy Trinity, Chapel Hill; and St. An- 
drew's, New Bern. 

SATISFACTORY PROGRESS is being made on 
the erection of the first buildings at Lu- 
theridge. Contractors are expected to com- 
plete the work in early November. One 
guest house should be ready for use by June 
1, 1951. Members of the Sunday schools 
of the synods of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia-Alabama will be asked to 
supply the funds. 

ADDITIONS to the staff of the North Caro- 
lina Lutheran include: Mrs. William H. Pea- 
cock, the Women of the Church; Paul Con- 
rad, the Luther League; Miss Barbara Yount, 
the Children of the Church; and the Rev. 
Harold Terry, contributing editor. 

ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 


OuFEO 
5,000 Lutheran Students Enrolled 


DayTON—Five thousand Lutheran stu- 
dents will be enrolled this month in the two 
Lutheran colleges (Wittenberg and Capital), 
in the five state colleges, and in 16 other 
college centers in Ohio. Largest concentra- 
tion is the 1,200 Lutherans among the 22,000 
at Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Pastor Robert Boettger and Counselor 
Lucille Schultz saw ground broken Aug. 20 
for a $40,000 addition to the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Center which has been in operation 
since 1945. The addition is to be financed 
by a grant from the Student Service Com- 
mission. 

For the first time, Lutherans at Ohio Uni- 
versity will be served by a full-time worker. 
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Pastor William F. Schmidt, a 1950 graduate 
of Capital (ALC) Seminary, has been as- 
signed by the Student. Service Commission 
to Athens where there is no Lutheran 
church. He will survey the field for pos- 
sibilities of development by the American 
Lutheran Church. 

WHEN Pastor ANDREW SCHILLING com- 
pleted six years at St. Peter’s, Lancaster, last 
month he could report that 153 children and 
267 adults had been received; $86,232 was 
raised for current expenses, $32,785 for 
benevolences; 7,086 calls required 81,500 
miles of traveling. 

Leo SEYBOLD is in his thirty-second year 
as organist of St. Paul's, Mansfield. “Always 
faithful, this fellow.” says Pastor John G. 
Gensel. “You can always depend on him ” 

Ar Sr. Paut’s, Newark, members are 
watching the construction of a new church. 

Miss Miriam PosposeL, Dayton, daughter 
of the late Dr. Howard I. Posposel, placed 
eighth in an international contest for essays 
on government sponsored by Civitan clubs. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Tozer Inducted Into Office Sept. 12 


HarrisBuRG—The Rev. Martin L. Tozer 
was inducted as superintendent of synodical 
home missions of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, Sept. 12, in Trinity Church, Yeadon, 
where Pastor Tozer has served for five years. 

Dr. D. F. Putman, president of synod, 
performed the induction, assisted by Pastor 
George H. Berkheimer, secretary of synod. 
Others participating were: Dr. C. P. Swank, 
retiring superintendent; Dr. A. C. Kanzinger, 
president of the Board of Synodical Home 
Missions; and the Rev. G. F. Harkins, as- 
sistant to the president of the ULCA. 

Members OF Bethlehem Church, Harris- 
burg, have purchased a tract of land of 
31,450 square feet at Green and Division 
Streets for $24,500. 

The lot will be used as the site for a new 
church when building conditions permit. 

The tract is directly of Zembo 
Mosque. 


west 
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Tue Rev. GLEN A. WAMPOLE was installed 

pastor of the Hooversville charge Sept. 3, by 
Dr. D. F. Putman, synod president. 
’ MEMBERS OF TRINITY. CHURCH, Green- 
castle, recently dedicated a new parsonage, 
which with improvements to church and 
renovations to property cost $12,200. 


The premiere showing of the new steward- 
ship motion picture, "For Good or Evil," took 
place at the Memorial Auditorium of the 
South Mountain Fair Grounds, Arendisville,, 
Sept. 21. The picture was filmed on the. 
streets, in the homes, church, hospital, bank, 
and farms of Arendtsville and Gettysburg. 


> This is the first ULCA stewardship film to be 


produced with the sound transcribed simul- 
taneously with the making of the picture om 
location. 


THE 22ND YEAR of Camp Nawakwa came 
to a close Sept. 3 with a record attendance 
of 1,736 campers, 188 counselors, and 197 
faculty members in thé nine sessions of this 
“model” Lutheran Leadership Trainin 
Camp operating under the general super- 
vision of the Parish and Church Som 
Board. 

Camp Nawakwa is located 13 miles north 
west of Gettysburg, an area of 100 acres of 
woodland. $50,000 was spent for improve 
ments in the last two years. 


This year the Fischer Memorial, an out 
door chapel in the forest 300 yards from ths 
camp, has been completed. Ten years age 
a white flint stone altar was erected as + 
memorial to the Rev. Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer 
moving spirit behind the organization of th» 
camp, and its director from 1928 to 1938. Th 
Alumni Association has promoted the con» 
pletion of the unique chapel which now it 
cludes a white flint stone pulpit and pews 
for several hundred worshipers formed 
oak panels cemented: into flint stone pier: 
Dedication took place during the senior boy 
camp, July 4-17. 

This year Nawakwa’s role as the “mode! 
leadership training camp was carried furth 
as Visitors from foreign countries and distam 
synods came to observe. These includee 
Pastor Hans Wunderlich from German® 
Mrs. Maria Trute, teacher in the West Sec 
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‘ot Berlin; Chicko Rishi, ee of the 
president of Japan’s Lutheran Seminary; 
Ruth Wickersheim, a parish worker from 
Germany; Miss Maria Seesemann, a welfare 
social worker from Germany; [brahim Mar- 
kus, a teacher in a Christian Boys’ School in 
Lebanon, 

Observers from other synods were: the 
Rev. Paul Schmiedel, Indiana; the Rev. Staf- 
ford Swing, North Carolina; the Rev. Frank 
Klos, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Ruth Renz, Ohio; 
Verna Rudolph, Canada; and Florence 
Spease, Nebraska. 

During the summer the “LaVene Grove 
Faculty Lodge” was completed and occupied 
by 19 members of the faculty at all times. 


Director of the 1950 Camp Nawakwa was 


the Rev. Reginald W. Deitz, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Columbia, Pa. ~ 
GEORGE E, WHETSTONE 


60 Youth Attend District Retreat 


PHiLaDELPHIA—Approximately 60 young 
people of the Philadelphia district of the 
Central Pennsylvania’s East Penn Confer- 
ence gathered at Camp Hilltop, Downing- 
town, for a weekend retreat, Sept. 8-10. Pas- 
tor Frederick Fritsch was the dean, Pastor 
Donald G. Doll, general chairman of the 
planning committee. Camp chaplain was 
Pastor Edwerth E. Korte. Other speakers 
were: Pastor Marcus F. Otterbein, Layman 
Richard T. Sutcliffe, Pastors Warren John- 
son, Oswald Elbert, Cedric W. Tilberg, Sis- 
ter Mildred Winter, Mrs. John L. Tinsman. 

Pasror GLENN G, NEUBAUER, Our Saviour 
~ Church, Coatesville, called to Good Shep- 
herd Church, Easton, has been succeeded as 
secretary of the Philadelphia district by Pas- 
tor James B. Diffenderfer, Trinity Church, 

Darby. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Philadelphia 
District was held on Sept. 21 at Temple 
Church, Brookline. Highlight was the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood, re- 
cently called to Temple University Divinity 
School, as a guest speaker on the art of 
preaching, The annual church councilmen’s 
rally was highlighted by an address by Dr. 
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Thomas L. Cline, of the ULCA Pension — 


Board. 

THE LuTHERAN ORPHANS’ HOME and 
Asylum for Aged and Infirm was recipient. 
of $1,000 from the estate of the late Miss 
Phileppina Wayand. St. Jacobus Church re- 
ceived $200 from the same source. 
~ OveR 200 PERSONS attended the 18th An- 
nual Inner Missions Conference held at Para- 
dise Falls, Pa., Aug. 28 to-Sept. 1. About 
85 per cent were lay people. 

Common note struck by the speakers was: 
“The Vital Role the Church Ought to Play 
in the Community in Connection with Other 
Social Agencies.” Chaplain of the confer- 
ence was Pastor Francis A. Shearer. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Philadelphia ~ 


Seminary will meet in the Seminary Chapel 
on Friday, Oct. 13, at two o'clock. Dr. 
Frank M. Urich will be the speaker. Auxiliary 
President (Mrs. Earl S.) Erb reports the pur- 
chase of two electric sweepers during the 
summer and also $2,000 paid on the remain- 
ing indebtedness incurred during the reno- 
vation of the North Dormitory. At present 
there remains a debt of $12,000 (original 
cost was $33,000). 
SUMMER CAMps of the Ministerium closed 
a successful season Aug. 26, marked by 
capacity registration in both Camp Miller 
and Camp Hagan. These camps already have 
an advance registration. of over 1,000 for 
next season. 
Three camps comprise the group. Mr. 
William F. Hillegass is general director. 
Camp Miller had its 29th season pnder 


Director Clarence J. Eliasson, a member of ~ 


Incarnation Church in Philadelphia. Camp 
Hagan for Girls observed its 14th season 
under Director Esther Wenrich. Dr. Earl F. 
Rahn directed the fourth season of the Min- 
isterlum Camp. This camp had an enroll- 
ment of 203 at its various schools: 
School of Missions, the Assembly for Pas- 
tors and Sunday School Superintendents, the 
Music School and the Conference for School 
Teachers conducted by the Parish and 
Church School Board. 

PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY began its 87th 
year Sept. 13 with the largest enrollment in 
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its history. Sixty-five new students swell the 
student body to a total enrollment of 135. 
Graduate School opens Oct. 5. 

THE NEW $30,000 parsonage of St. Paul’s, 
Ardmore, was dedicated Sept. 3. Associate 
Pastor Donald Doll and his family moved in 
the preceding week. The second step of the 
St. Paul’s building program will reach its 
conclusion Oct. 22 when its new church 
school addition, built at a cost of $125,000, 
will be dedicated. Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 
president of Gettysburg College, will speak. 
The third and final phase of the building 
program is to be the erection of a church 
tower at a cost of $12,000. 

THE FALL SESSIONS of the Lutheran Indus- 
trial Relations courses will begin Oct. 2 at 
8:00 p.m. This year’s sessions will be held in 
Hagan Hall, Philadelphia Seminary. Classes 
will be held on eight successive Monday eve- 
nings, concluding Nov. 20. 

Two courses will be given: “Parliamentary 
Procedure” (designed to give a simple ex- 
planation of the methods of organizing and 
conducting the business of societies, conven- 
tions, and other deliberative assemblies), and 
“Basic Facts of Christian Industrial Rela- 
tions” (to help people assume a Christian 
attitude toward their work, their industrial 
problems, and their fellow workers). 

SPECIAL BENEVOLENCE Causes are well un- 
der way in the Philadelphia and German 
(MOP) Conferences. Reports to date show 
the former has raised $21,719 of the $34,729 
quota for Lutheran World Action. CHEY 
reports are even better. The conference 
quota is $137,434. To date $126,831 has 
been raised. With allowances for the Muh- 
lenberg Fire Damage Fund this figure be- 
comes $152,005. The German Conference 
reports an LWA total of $6,659 raised to- 
ward a $8,527 quota. CHEY funds to date: 
$31,533; quota, $33,869. 

Central Pennsylvania congregations in this 
area have contributed. $8,962.52 for Lu- 
theran World Action. The synod’s CHEY 
figures promise 91.5 per cent of its $902,000 
quota. Our Saviour, Coatesville, has $2,700 
pledged to a CHEY quota of $1,605. 

ALVIN H. BUTZ, JR. 
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"Des Moines Special” 


Over 200 pastors and: laymen are 
expected to use the Pennsylvania 
Railroad-Milwaukee Road “Des 
Moines Special” in getting from the 
East to the ULCA convention next 
week, 

All delegates and/or visitors plan- 
ning on boarding the special train en 
route (Newark, Trenton, N. J.; North 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Harrisburg, 


Altoona, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.) are urged 
to notify ULCA Transportation Chair- 


man William H. Patrick, Jr., 722 West 
Sedgwick Street, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
immediately. Any unexpected addi- 
tion to the passenger list will cause 
inconvenience to the travelers as well 
as to the railroads. 

Pullman service is provided from 
New York to Chicago; de luxe reclin- 
ing seat accommodations will be used 
on the Chicago-Des Moines portion of 
the journey, (See THE LUTHERAN, 
Aug. 9, for timetable of westbound 
and eastbound convention specials.) 


DECEASED 


Samuel G. Hefelbower 

Dr. Samuel Gring Hefelbower, professor 
emeritus of Wagner College and former 
president of Gettysburg College, died Sept, 
12 at Chautauqua, N. Y. He was 78. 

Born in Newville, Pa. Nov. 11, 1871, he 
was graduated from Gettysburg College in 
1891 and from Gettysburg Seminary in 
1893. He also held degrees from Harvard 
University (M.A. and Ph.D.), Dickinson 
College (D.D.), and Gettysburg College 
(LE. Dos 

Ordained by the West Pennsylvania Synod 
in 1894, he served pastorates in Manheim, 
Pa., and Frostburg, Md., before becoming 
professor of German and history at Gettys- 
burg College in 1902, He was president of 
Gettysburg College from 1904 to 1910, Later 
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he served as professor of philosophy at 
_ Washburn College (1914-20), Carthage Col- 


lege (1920-36), and Wagner College. He 
retired in 1947 as professor emeritus. 

He was the author of The Relation of John 
Locke to English Deism, 1918; History of 


Gettysburg College, 1932, and The Place of 


_ Scholarship in Ministerial Training, 1923. 


He was a member of the American Phi- 
losophical Association and Phi Beta Kappa. 


_ During his residence on Staten Island, he 


lectured at community forums and worked 
on charity drives. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lillian Gantt 


_ Hefelbower, and a daughter, Mrs. J. Arthur 
_ Seebach, Merion, Pa. 


The funeral service was conducted at 


_ Chautauqua Sept. 15. 


Dr. Charles A. Linn 
Dr. Charles A. Linn, president of the 


Georgia-Alabama Synod, died in Atlanta, 
Ga., Sept. 11. He was 59. 
Born in Mt. Pleasant, N. C., Oct. 27, 1890, 


he was graduated from Roanoke College in 


1915 and from Philadelphia Seminary in 18. 


He held degrees (S.T.M. and Ph.D.) from 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and New- 


berry College conferred the degree of Doc- 


te! tor of Divinity in 1942. 
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Ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1918, he served pastorates in Wild- 
wood, N. J.; Macon, Ga.; Mt. Pleasant and 
Cherryville, N. C., before becoming pastor 
of Ascension Church, Savannah, Ga., in 
1927. In 1947 he became the first full-time 
president of the then 87-year-old Georgia- 
Alabama Synod. He served as president 
of that synod 1933-37 and 1945-47. He 
served as a member of the Church Papers 
Committee from °34 until ’40 and again for 
a six-year term beginning in 1942. He was 
chariman during 1947 and 1948. Dr. Linn 
was a member of the Board of Directors of 
Newberry College and the Southern The- 
ological Seminary. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Jennie Holmes 
Snider Linn; a daughter, Mrs. Marshall C. 
Pitts, Albany, S. C.; his mother, Mrs. Mary 
C. Linn; two brothers, Dr. John K. Linn, 
Southern Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C., and the Rev. J. Arthur Linn, Hickory, 
N.C. 

The funeral service was conducted Sept. 
13 in the Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, 
by Pastor John R. Brokhoff. ULCA Atlanta 
pastors served as pallbearers. The service at 
the grave in Salisbury, N. C., was conducted 
by North Carolina Synod President F. L. 
Conrad. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NEW YORK SYNOD 

CornisH, HENRY J. From St. Paul’s Church, 
Nanuet, N. Y. To Christ Church, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 28 Hillside Terrace. 

HeIM, HERMAN L. From Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Montgomery, Pa. To Wart- 
burg Orphans’ Farm School, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., assistant director. 

Horn, WILLIAM M. From Peace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. To Parish and Church 
School Board, editor. 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monur, Ropert E. From Zion Church, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., assistant. To St. 
Luke’s Church, Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y. 
8068—87th St. 

RITCHIE, CHRISENBERRY A. From Redeemer 
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Charch, Binghamton, N. Y. To Prince of 
Peace Church, Binghamton, N. Y. 1338 
Chenango St. 

STRENGE, PAut J. From Atonement Church, 
Oneonta, N. Y. To Trinity Church, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 40 Guy Park Ave. 

THOMPSON, GrorGe N. From graduate 
study, Oslo, Norway. To Atonement 
Church, Oneonta, N.Y. 


ST. PAUL'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO, 

BE. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William) VanHorn Davies, Pastor 
Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 

Sunday School 9:45 A. M, 


When in) Harrisburg come to Messiah 


3 +. On: . .¥ a ARS 
Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
: . -- In Philadelphia attend 
f : EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
| . CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 ALM,, German 
It A.M, English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Bmanuel-—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR, ROSS HH. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M, Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7380 P.M, Thursday at Broad 
and Bowevard 
A Hearty Weleome 
Awaits You 
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NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
ADDERHOLT, CLARENCE C. From Silver Val- 
ley-Lebanon parish, Lexington, N. C. To 
student pastor at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 
Dasher, Everett A. From Fairfax parish, 
S.C. To St. Peter’s Church, Salisbury, 
N. C. Rt. 5, Box 345. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
ArsauGH, WiLLiAM C, From Northwestern 
Seminary, student. To West Indies for 
Board of American Missions. c/o The 
Rev. William G. Arbaugh, Calle de? 
Parque 150, Santurce 34, Puerto Rico. 


*Grar, PauL. From stewardship secretary of 


Northwest Synod. To Holy Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Morpr, Arnotp P. From Northwesterr: 
Seminary, student. To Hope Church. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rick, Howarp A. From Holy Trinity 


Church, Holdingford, Minn. To Grace 
Church, Alden, Minn. ; 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD | 
AGNew, Raymond E. From St, Paul 
Chureh, Carmichaels, Pa. To Calvary 
Church, Sharon, Pa. 524 S, Oakland Ave 
ReupoGen, ANpbrew J. From Philadelphi 
Seminary, student. To Zion Church 
Johnstown, Pa., associate pastor. 52 & 
Fronheiser Ave. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
Havexosr, Atvin D. From First St. Paul” 
Church, Hastings, Nebr. To The Colorad: 
Council of Churches, executive secretary 
1943 S. St. Paul St. Denver, Colo. 
SLOVAK ZION SYNOD 
BALAsKA, ANbdRewW. From Holy Trinit 
Church, Stafford Springs, and Holy Trit 
ity Church, Torrington, Conn, To S» 
Matthew's Church, Mt. Carmel, and S$» 
John’s Church, St. Clair, Pa. 305 Wes 
Ave,, Mt, Carmel, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Proucures, Georce A. From St. Andrew 
Church, Charleston, S.C. To Mt. Pleasar 
Church, Saluda, S.C. 
VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Freeze, Gray L. From Southern Seminar 


The Luthe 


student. To First English Church, Rich- 

mond, Va., as assistant. 1205 Monument 

Ave. 

_ HINKELDEY, Howarp W. From First Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., as assistant. To Shep- 

_ herdstown parish, W. Va. 

LOGAN, RoBERT B. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, student. To Emanuel Church, Wood- 
stock, Va. 140 N. High St. 

- YounG, Jacop H. From Southern Seminary, 

student. To Bland parish, Va. Gen. Del., 

Ceres, Va. 


or write 


4 
| September 27, 1950 


WILLIAMSON, LAWRENCE B. From Fincastle, 
Va. To Floyd-Willis parish, Va. Floyd. 


WESTERN CANADA SYNOD 
STERZER, K. F. From Brightholme parish, 


BANQUET TABLE ROLL PAPER 


White Embossed Rolls 


Write today for prices and free sample piece 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 


Box 278, Dept. C ONEONTA, N. Y. 


AT YOUR CONVENTION 
IN DES MOINES 


Listen to the beauty of 


“Cartllonic Bells” 


As a salute to those attending the Conven- 
tion, a “‘Carillonic Bells’? instrument will 
pour forth its glorious ‘music. Listen to the 
tonal brilliance and crystal clarity of these 
bells—let your ear prove that they would be 
the wise choice for your own church. 

For full information visit the display of 
Schulmerich equipment at the Convention, 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
277 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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Sask., Can. To Creston parish, Creston, 
B.C, 

Witxs, Arnotp R. From St. John’s Church, 
New Sarepta, Alberta, Can. To Spruce 
Grove parish, Spruce Grove, Alberta, Can. 


What Shall I Do? 


Yeung people ask — Whe can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation, 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth, 
Special courses for unusual talents, 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write 
The Rev, John H, Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


YEAR ‘ROUND GUEST HOME 

Mrs. Marie Saylor is arranging her guest 
list for winter or longer. Would you like 
to join her family group? Young and old 
folks welcome, 18 Ocean Avenue, Ocean 
City, N. J. Phone 06630. 


WANTED 
Parish worker for secretarial and youth 
work in fine U.L.C.A. congregation. Ad- 
dress: Box 57, Bethany Station, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 


WANTED 


At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa, Man 


and wife to serve as houseparents and 
counselors of group of boys, ages 9-16, 
Write for interview. Position open Sep- 
tember 1. W. K. Reinert, Supt. 


POSITION WANTED 

Experienced organist and choirmaster 
desires position in Bethlehem-Allentown 
area. School music teacher, age 23, Sum- 
mer organist Church of the Redeemer, 
Longport, N. J. For reference inquire 
Maestro G. Moschetti, 32 S, Sth Street, 
Allentown, Pa, Write Robert H. Cathcart, 
212 N. 4th Street, Bangor, Pa. 
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WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 

ALLAN, JAMES M. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. student. To Holy Trinity Church, 
Elkins, W. Va. 110 Randolph Ave. 

CasseL, Ropert E. From Gettysburg Semi-. 
nary, student. To Mt. Calvary Church; 
Western Port, Md. 433 Hammond St. 

RENN, WILLIAM A. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, student. To St. John’s Church, 
Davis, W. Va. P. O, Box 456. j 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

28- 1, Women's Missionary Society Convention. 
Ohio Synod. St. Lucas Church, Toledo 

oct. 

1. 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa | 

4-12. Biennial Convehtion of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 

7- 9 Luther League Convention. Western 


Canada Synod. Edmonton, Alta. 
9, ULCA Commission of Adjudication 
Hotel Fort Des Moines 


12-13. WMS Convention, Indiana Synod. St. 
John's Church, Napoleon 
14.15. LL Convention. Connecticut State. St 


Paul's Church, Bridgeport 
15. Brotherhood Convention. Nebraska 
Synod. Grace Church, Omaha 


17-19. WMS Convention. Canada Synod. 
Zion Church, Stratford, Ont. 

18-19. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown 

20-21, Brotherhood Convention. Illinois Synod 
St. Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

21-22. Brotherhood Retreat. West Virginie 


Synod. Jackson's Mill br 

22. Brotherhood Convention, lowa Synod 
St, John's Church, Council Bluffs 

22. Brotherhood Convention. Indiana Synod 
St. Mark's Church, Indianapolis 


24.26. WMS Convention. Texas Synod. St 
Andrew's Church, Weesatche 
24-26. WMS Convention, Georgia-Alabam 


Synod. Redeemer Church, Macon, Ge 
The Luthera 


by E. G. SCHWIEBERT 


UTHER AND HIS TIMES is a reappraisal of Luther and 
is, in reality, three books in one. First, it draws the broad 
historical outlines of the period in which Luther lived. 
Next, it fills in the development of the Reformer against 
his background, and the towering figure of Luther emerges 


in 2 mew perspective. Finally, it shows his reactions to 
his environment, and the impact of his New Theology 
on his contemporaries. Special emphasis is given to the 
significant role played by the European Universities not 
only in Luther’s personal development, but also in that 
of his colleagues and opponents. 


For all who seek to understand the Reformation in its 
broader, deeper aspects, LUTHER AND HIS TIMES will 
prove a rewarding experience. 

988 pages, including 64 page album of 90 illustrations (many of rare 
origin). 63 drawings highlight the text. Detailed map of Wittenberg. 


™ 

REGULAR PRICE $10.00—Special $7 Q5 pax 
Price if ordered before October Ist "his 
WORSE 


. RRERQON SS \ ‘\ 


September 27, 1950 


From the painting of Martin Luther, 
by Cranach; 1532. 


A WORD ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Prof. E. G. Schwiebert of Wit- 
tenberg College, Ohio, has 
written LUTHER AND 
HIS TIMES at the sugges- 
tion of the late Prof. Pre 
served Smith, America’s 
greatest Reformation 
Scholar, under whom he 
studied for three years. 
Prof. Schwiebert is a grad- 
uate of Capital University 
Seminary and was granted 
his Master’s Thesis of 
“Martin Luther as a Preach- 
er” from Ohio University 
in 1923. Two years were 
spent in the University of 
Wittenberg in Germany in 
intensive study of first- 
hand information for back- 
ground material for 
LUTHER 
AND HIS TIMES. © 
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iN CONCLUSION . . 


. . . . . . 


EVERY YEAR‘ since 1913 editors of pa- 
pers of the various Lutheran churches in 
America hold a two-day meeting. This 
month in Minneapolis editors of the pa- 
pers of six National Lutheran Council 
churches and two Synodical Conference 
(Missouri Synod, Slovak Synod) met. 

We genuinely like each other, get along 
together beautifully, and agree in our 
opinions on almost everything. Our meet- 
ings show how easy it would be for prac- 
tically all the Lutherans of America to 
live together in one church. 

By now it is clear, though, that there 
will be no big merger of churches, Only 
two—the Augustana Church and United 
Lutheran Church—are strongly in favor 
of merging all eight churches of the Coun- 
cil. Three of the Council churches are 
talking very definitely about uniting 
among themselves, and may ask two of 
the others to join them. 

But they aren’t inviting the United Lu- 
theran Church. There are half a dozen 
reasons (none of them good, in my opin- 
ion). But we shall be obliged to accept 
their decision, and go our own way as best 
we can. We shall continue full co-opera- 
tion with the others and shall have strong 
brotherly feeling toward them, 


I DIDN’T HESITATE, though, to express 
to the other editors my sharp disappoint- 
ment. We've been talking and passing 
resolutions about Lutheran unity at every 
meeting I can remember. When the time 
came to act, a majority of the churches 
of the National Council have backed out. 

Actually the other churches don’t Know 
or understand the ULC very well. Maybe 
we don’t know the other churches, I 
heard an Evangelical Lutheran Church 
man say that his church would be glad 
to take in the Northwest Synod and the 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania, but didn’t 
want the rest of the ULC! I’m sure he 
would find the Ohio or South Carolina 
synods, or any of the others, just about 
like those he regards with approval. 

There isn’t one of the National Coun- 
cil churches | wouldn’t be glad to belong 
to. The ELC is capable and energetic, 
Its St. Olaf College is the most impressive 
church college I have ever seen, Every- 
body Knows about-the St. Olaf Choir and 
about the Augsburg Publishing House 
Christmas Annual, And most of us know 
the ELC has the most vigorous and suc- 
cessful home mission program of any 
Lutheran church in America, 

The little Suomi Synod (composed 
mostly of people from Finland) has a 
warm, evangelistic spirit. I was at the 
church headquarters in Hancock, Mich, 
a year ago, and spoke at the Suomi Col- 
lege, and had a really happy experience, 


A MERGED CHURCH Would bring to- 
gether these groups of such different back- 
grounds and distinctive characteristics, 
without enforcing any sort of dull uni- 
formity on them, But it would give them 
a chance to channel their full strength 
into a united program which would be at 
least SO per cent more effective than sep- 
arate programs are, 

What can we United Lutherans do 
about it? We've offered to give up our 
own church structure so we might be re- 


* ceived into a larger one, and so far no- 


body has shown any interest in our offer, 

We'll have to ask our Lord to make 
us a better church, filled with his Spirit 
in every fiber, If such a prayer is ane 
swered, maybe our brothers will deeide 
someday that we are worthy of being 
admitted into their midst, 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 
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LIGHT FOR TODAY 


Recommended by the Luther League of America 


for OPERATION SPIRITUAL 


Helps face today’s problems. Based on giving 
God a new chance at your life by turning your 
thoughts daily to Him. 


Each day’s devotion begins with a Bible reading, 
continues with a concise message, a prayer and 
finally a short thought for the day. 


40 cents a year; 10 or more copies to one 
address @ 30 cents a year. In Canada: 50 
cents a year; 10 or mere copies to one address 
@ 33 cents a year. Published bi-monthly. 


ORDER FOR YOUR CONGREGATION NOW 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Deluxe Christmas Assortment 


With or Without Scripture Texts 


Here is an unexcelled Christmas Card assortment. The 21 cards 
feature new color treatment, special third-dimensional folds, unique 
plastic background design, gold-bronze printing, die cuts and 
embossing. The sentiments say just what you want them to say— 
as you want it said. Write for special low prices on quantities 
for resale. $1.00 a box 
(NMW8550) With Scripture Texts 

(NMW8650) Friendship Sentiments, Scriptures omitted 

Please send me 


__— boxes (NMW 8550) with Scriptures @ $1.00 —__Remittance enclc 
< ___ boxes (NMW 8650) without Scriptures @ $1.00 ___Charge my accou 
Name = cree : oS See : E 5 
Address: - th ae ee eons 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
' 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Columbia 1, S. C. Chicago 11, Ill. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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